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HE interminable delays which have occurred 
in connection with the Russo-Polish negotia- 
tions still continue. It is now nearly two 

months since the preliminary steps were taken to bring 
about an armistice, but no serious conversations can 
yet be said to have taken place between the two parties. 
Everything, however, seems to support the belief that 
real negotiations are at last about to begin, and that 
peace will be made at Riga. It is evident that there 
are strong influences still fighting in Warsaw against 
peace and that obstacles difficult to overcome will be 
raised, but it is also evident that the military party 
have not found it easy to sustain the martial enthusiasm 
aroused by the victories of three weeks ago and that 
the people are genuinely tired of fighting. Moreover, 
there is always the danger that an army which so 
miraculously recovered its morale at a desperate 
moment may as quickly lose it again; and in any case, 
now that the Polish advance has stopped and the 
Russians are pressing once more, there is no prospect 
of Poland ever being in a stronger position to negotiate 
than at the present moment. A continuance of the 
struggle must in the nature of the case be far more 
perilous for Poland than for her enemies. It is pre- 
sumably in view of these considerations that French 
influence is now, it is understood, being thrown on the 
side of peace. 








* * * 


There is no substantial change to record in the 
dispute between the Miners and the Government. 
The meeting called by Sir Robert Horne at the Board 
of Trade on Thursday was hopefully regarded as an 
opening of direct negotiations. Sir Robert Horne, 
however, had no fresh proposals to make, with the result 





that the Miners informed him that his statement did 
not afford a possible basis of settlement. Since then 
each side has resumed its attempt to convince the 
public of the rightness of its original case. It is not 
at all surprising that the Miners should have rejected 
at once the proposals put forward by Sir Robert Horne, 
since these included no concession at all on the question 
of coal prices, and virtually none on that of wages, and 
the Miners still take the view that the two parts of 
their demand must be regarded as indivisible. Further 
negotiations, however, are almost certain to take 
place during the coming week, and the intervention 
of the Premier is regarded as probable. 


+ * * 


Sir Robert Horne’s proposal that the wages claim 
should be referred to the Industrial Court can hardly 
have been put forward with any serious expectation 
of its being accepted. The Miners have always refused 
to have anything to do with the Industrial Court, 
either under its present name or in its previous existence 
as the Committee on Production. Moreover, the 
Industrial Court has become increasingly unpopular 
with Trades Unionists during the last two years, and 
it is a travesty of the facts to say, as Sir Robert Horne 
is reported to have said, that most of the big Trade 
Unions resort to it for the settlement of industrial 
disputes. By far the largest of the groups of Unions 
which used to have their wages claims heard by the 
Court, the Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, have 
recently decided unanimously to submit no further 
cases to it. The reason is, of course, that it is regarded 
in Labour circles, not as an impartial tribunal, but as 
merely a Government department which carries out 
the will of the Government irrespective of the merits 
of the case. The Miners naturally prefer to discuss 
their claims directly rather than to submit to arbitra- 
tion by a Government “Court” with which they 
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would have no opportunity of bargaining; and in 
taking this view they undoubtedly have behind them 
the overwhelming mass of Trade Union opinion. 


* * * 


The Trade Union Congress has followed the example 
of the Triple Alliance in giving its unanimous endorse- 
ment to the Miners’ claims. This is a fact of con- 
siderable importance, in view of the attempts which 
have been made in a large section of the Press to 
represent the Trade Union Movement as acutely divided 
and by no means wholly sympathetic. The Trade 
Union Congress resolution also disposes for the moment 
of the hopes which had been built in certain quarters 
on the exercise by it of some form of mediation which 
would promote a settlement purely on a wage basis 
with the dropping of the price demand. If the coal 
dispute is settled, this is far more likely to happen as 
a result of direct negotiation between the Miners— 
possibly accompanied by the other members of the 
Triple Alliance—and the Government than by any 
intervention of a third party, whether in the form of 
the Trades Union Congress Parliamentary Committee 
or of an “impartial’’ Government Tribunal. 


* * * 


The Interim Report on the Cost of Living issued 
this week by the Special Committee appointed by the 
Trades Union Congress affords striking evidence of 
the steadily growing conviction that high prices have 
come to stay. The Committee declares not merely 
that prices are unlikely to fall substantially, but that 
any really heavy fall would probably be disastrous. 
This is a conclusion with which we do think any serious 
student of the subject will be inclined to quarrel. To 
take the extreme case, if it were possible to imagine 
prices falling to the 1914 level it is clear that either wages 
would have to be very seriously reduced or industry 
would come to a standstill; for measured by 1914 
standards the total wages and salaries bill of to-day 
must considerably exceed the aggregate value of all 
the goods produced in the country. The Committee, 
however, believes that a certain reduction in the cost 
of living could and should be achieved by deflating 
the currency until a pound note is worth a gold sovereign. 
That again seems to us a perfectly sound conclusion, 
but we could wish that the Committee had defined the 
term “‘currency”’ a little more clearly. It nowhere 
indicates in so many words its appreciation of the fact 
that notes and small change represent only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the currency, and that a 
reduction of the number of “‘ Bradburys”’ in circulation, 
unaccompanied by a drastic restriction of credit, would 
be of very little avail. It proposes that the present 
index numbers of prices should be discarded in favour 
of a new standard based on the level of prices pre- 
vailing at the end of 1918. This seems to us an ad- 
mirable suggestion. It is absurd and misleading to 
treat the standard of 1914 any longer as “ normal.” 


* * * 


Certain other points in the Report are worth noting. 
Mainly the Committee relies upon a world-wide increase 
of productive capacity to bring about a fall of prices, 
but it recognises that the stabilisation of the foreign 
exchanges is a factor of the utmost importance. It 





proposes that there should be an international loan 
floated by the League of Nations “in order to provide 
impoverished countries with the means of restoring 
their productive capacity.”” But it suggests that such 
a loan ought only to be arranged upon conditions and 
that the first condition should be that countries to be 
assisted should set their financial houses in order; 
in other words that they should frankly face the 
present position and adopt a new “ parity of exchange ” 
corresponding with their financial circumstances. Thus 
the Germans might decide that 100 Marks or 120 Marks 
should be considered the equivalent of one gold pound. 
Until some measure of this kind is adopted the Com- 
mittee holds that free international trade will be im- 
possible, and in the meantime it proposes that the 
Government should organise the import and export 
of goods on the basis of direct “barter.” All these 
suggestions seem to us to be sound and valuable. 
They are none of them new, but none of them have 
yet been adopted. We hope that these proposals of 
British Labour will receive the consideration they 
deserve at the financial conference which is to be held 
in Brussels in a few weeks’ time. 
* * * 


There is some irony in the circumstance that one of 
the chief reasons cited for the overthrow of Carranza 
was that he was intriguing to prevent a free constitutional 
election in Mexico. It would be absurd to suppose 
that there was any pretence about the election of last 
Sunday. General Obregon was chosen by the dominant 
party almost as soon as the provisional Government of 
General de la Huerta had established itself, and there- 
after everything necessary was done to make his road 
clear. His rival, Gonzalez, made the mistake of rebelling 
in July, and was captured. The hitherto incorrigible 
Villa submitted a few weeks later. President Obregon 
therefore would seem to be in a position to reap the fruits 
of the provisional Government’s comparative success 
at home. But he cannot be looking with much hope 
towards Washington. The Mexican plank in the 
Republican platform was drafted by Senator Fall, who 
is the mouthpiece of the oil magnates, and it is as 
certain as anything of the kind can be that a Republican 
Administration will undertake an aggressive policy in 
support of the oil corporations. Three months ago 
the heads of Standard Oil were protesting that all they 
wanted was a fair field and international co-operation. 
But General de la Huerta affirmed recently that Mexico 
would not modify the nationalisation clauses of the 
Carranza Constitution. They are the root of the 
trouble with the United States. If President Obregon 
stands by his predecessor’s policy, he must prepare for 
an unquiet term. 

* * * 

The Minister of Labour intervened at the last moment 
in the electrical dispute ; but his action did not avail 
to prevent the Engineering Employers’ Federation from 
declaring a national lock-out. Dr. Macnamara has now 
exercised his powers under the Industrial Courts Act 
of last year by referring the dispute to a Court of In- 
quiry; but the employers have refused his request 
for a suspension of lock-out notices pending the result 
of the investigation. The Electrical Trades Union, on 
the other hand, was prepared, if the lock-out were 
suspended, to recommend its members who are on 
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strike at Penistone to return to work. Thus the em- 
ployers have displayed to the end the unconciliatory 
attitude adopted by them from the first, and have 
plunged the engineering industry into a national dispute 
which, if the lock-out continues for any length of time, 
is bound to cause serious unemployment among many 
other sections of workers. This would be intelligible 
if the Penistone dispute, out of which the whole conflict 
arises, clearly raised any vital question of general 
principle. But, while the question of the position of 
foremen and supervisors in respect of Trade Union 
membership is certainly important and will have to be 
faced, the actual dispute at Penistone could have been 
settled without raising the general question at all. 
It might have been imagined that, before proceeding 
to the extreme measure of a national lock-out, the 
employers would have made some effort to consider 
the whole problem jointly with all the unions affected. 
That they have not done this seems to be explicable 
only on the assumption that they are desirous of forcing 
a fight on this issue of their own choosing. 
* . * 


As the dispute may have very far-reaching conse- 
quences, it is worth while to recall the circumstances 
which led up to it. A strike broke out among the 
electricians employed at Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s works 
at Penistone because a foreman, himself a lapsed member 
of the E.T.U., started a non-union workman in what 
was regarded as a Trade-Union shop. This was the 
original cause of the dispute, the question of the fore- 
man’s own Trade Union membership being only raised 
later. Attempts to settle the matter by direct negoti- 
ation failed, and the employers threatened to declare a 
national lock-out of all members of the E.T.U. employed 
by them. Attempts at mediation were thereupon made 
by various unions, such as the General Workers and 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, whose members 
would be thrown out of work by the lock-out. These, 
too, failed, although the E.T.U. offered big concessions, 
including the recognition of the employers’ Tight to 
employ non-union foremen as well as the union's 
right to enrol foremen. They failed, because the 
employers refused to give any written guarantee not to 
disturb existing customs with regard to the employment 
of Trade Union foremen in certain shops and districts. 
This seems to have been the sole point of difference at 
the close of the negotiations. The enquiry which the 
Minister of Labour has inaugurated should prove 
interesting, especially if the general question of trade 
unionism for foremen is considered. Most unions have 
still no definite policy on this point ; but there is a grow- 
ing tendency, strongly resisted by the employers, for 
foremen to become members of the ordinary Trade 
Unions, and a growing desire on the unions’ part to 


enrol them. 
« . * 


The general dispute which is now proceeding in 
the metal industry in Italy has been marked by 
an extensive adoption by the workers of their new 
policy of seizing the factories and continuing to produce 
during a strike. There have been a number of isolated 
mstances of this before, but nothing like the present 
concerted movement in most of the important centres 
of the industry. So far, the Government has taken no 
steps to resist these seizures, and the workers are 





carrying on with the work of manufacture. Clearly, 
however, the situation is not likely to last; for the 
workers could hardly remain for long in possession of 
privately-owned industries unless there were an actual 
revolution. As this seems to be improbable at present, 
especially in face of the divided counsels of Socialist 
and Catholic workers, the likelihood is that the dispute 
will be settled, and the workshops handed back to 
private operation. There is, none the less, great sig- 
nificance in the workers’ action, which serves to show 
both the temper of Italian labour and the weakness 
of the Government in dealing with movements that 
have any large measure of popular support behind 
them. As it left D’Annunzio in Fiume, because it 
could do nothing else, so it appears to be leaving the 
workers in possession of the factories until an accom- 
modation is reached. Co-operative production in 
various forms has made such strides recently among 
Italian workers, and so much power has passed to the 
new economic organisations constructed jointly by the 
organised workers and the municipalities, that Italy 
seems already far advanced towards a bloodless economic 


revolution. 
. * * 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—The stereotyped 
justification of Dublin Castle rule in the past has been 
that it was based on the decisions of “‘ the men on the 
spot.” Not the least ironical feature of the present 
situation is that there are no “‘ men on the spot,” and 
in the thick of the gravest crisis since the Union it is as 
difficult to discover who is really governing Ireland as 
it is to reconcile the methods employed with any known 
theory of statesmanship. Lord French is reported to 
be golfing in England; Sir Hamar Greenwood not 
unnaturally prefers London or Lucerne to intern- 
ment behind barbed wire in the Chief Secretary's 
Lodge. Nominally control is in the hands of the Lords 
Justices, but Sir James Campbell publicly announces 
that he accepts no responsibility for the policy of the 
Irish Executive. The majority of Castle officials agree 
with the Lord Chancellor that mere repression can end 
only in disaster. 

* * * 

Their warnings, however, count for as little as the 
protests of Unionist Privy Councillors and Deputy- 
Lieutenants. In Ireland the belief is widely held that 
Downing Street instead of looking to Dublin Castle as 
always in the past has given Whitehall a free hand 
to deal with the anti-Sinn Fein campaign. And the 
War Office, it is reported, devises its plans awd in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of General Macready 
than with the prejudices of that stout Covenanter, 
Sir Henry Wilson. In a memorandum drafted after 
Easter Week, Sir Henry Wilson gave it as his opinion 
that another rebellion was inevitable, and a that 
the immediate application of Conscription would force 
the hands of the rebel leaders. The only explanation 
of the present methods of provocation is that they are 
designed, in Castlereagh’s phrase, “to explode re- 
bellion.” In the propagandist paper, the Weekly 
Summary, issued by the Irish government and dis- 
tributed free of cost to police barracks and military 
depots, this aim is egy admitted. According 
to this official journal, the job of the armed forces of 


the Crown is to make Ireland “ an appropriate hell for 
those whose trade is agitation and whose method is 
murder.” Castlereagh never used franker language, 
but the Republican leaders of to-day have a much 
tighter grip on their followers than their predecessors 
had in 1798. 
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CRIMINAL IRELAND 


OTHING could be more logical than the 
Government’s refusal to release the Lord 
Mayor of Cork. Indeed, we do not see how 
they could possibly have defended any other course 
without repudiating the whole of their Irish policy. 
It is being loudly whispered in Government circles 
that Mr. MacSwiney was personally, if not immediately, 
responsible for the murder of his predecessor in office, 
and that, therefore, he cannot be released. This 
allegation, unproved and unprovable, is understood to 
have convinced certain wavering Ministers of the 
necessity of hardening their hearts against all appeals. 
But whether the allegation be true or false, it is mani- 
festly irrelevant. The Lord Mayor is admittedly a 
leading member of an organisation which, in the course 
of the past few months, has killed scores of policemen 
and soldiers who had committed no offence save that 
of endeavouring, vainly enough, to preserve British 
law and order in Ireland. Precisely how great Mr. 
MacSwiney’s authority is in this rebel organisation is 
not known, but it may be supposed to be considerable. 
Mr. Lloyd George is entirely within his rights in 
claiming that the Government was entitled by all 
the recognised customs and laws of civilised countries 
to shoot Mr. MacSwiney as a rebel against the Crown, 
and that the sentence actually inflicted (of confinement 
in the first division with all the rights of a “‘ political ” 
prisoner) should be regarded as an act of clemency. 
We would go further, and say that the Government 
ought to have shot Mr. MacSwiney, if it still makes 
any pretence of governing Ireland as part of the realms 
of His Majesty King George the Fifth. 

The Prime Minister has pointed out that the murders 
of policemen are still going on, and that before he 
can release members of the organisation responsible 
for them he must have guarantees that they will cease. 
Of course he must. He surely puts his case far too 
mildly. Are “‘ murderers” to be let out on giving 
even the most convincing “‘ guarantees” not to do 
it again? It is a notion that seems to belong rather 
to Alice in Wonderland than to the real world. Assum- 
ing—as we presumably must—that the Irish Republicans 
are “rebels,” and that the shooting of policemen is 
“* murder,” it is very difficult to understand how the 
Government can contemplate the possibility of setting 
free anyone who is known to be even remotely con- 
nected with such crimes. Yet that, apparently, is 
exactly what Mr. Lloyd George does contemplate. 
He merely asks for “ guarantees.” He knows, of 
course, that such guarantees will not be, and cannot 
be, forthcoming. Anyone who should offer to give 
them would, ipso facto, confess himself responsible for 
the “ murders ’’ that have already taken place ; besides, 
it is manifest that the physical force movement in 
Ireland“ has gone far beyond the point at which any 
single man might be able to stop it. The demand 
was, therefore, a mere mockery. It was a good argu- 
ment, but nothing more. The fact, however, that it 
was made at all involved a remarkable admission. 
One does not offer such bargains to people whom one 
actually regards as “‘ murderers” and criminals. What, 
therefore, the offer, practically meaningless as it was, 
really amounted to was a recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the Sinn Fein forces. It was a proposal to nego- 
tiate with the King’s enemies, to condone open rebellion, 
in short, to shake hands with murder itself. Could any 
grosser betrayal of Sir Edward Carson be imagined ? 








Either the British Government in its dealings with 
Ireland is in the right or it is in the wrong. If it is in 
the right, then how is it possible at all to defend such 
an offer as the Prime Minister has made? He proposes 
to release, on terms, all the Sinn Fein prisoners, thus 
admitting that in the eyes of the British Government 
itself they are not really “ criminals ”’ in spite of their 
deeds of violence. That admission is quite undeniably 
implicit in the proposal, and equally undeniably it is 
an admission that the British Government is somehow 
or other in the wrong. For if the Irish are to be recog- 
nised as having belligerent rights—making killing not 
a crime, but an act which, on terms, may be forgiven— 
then clearly British armed forces have no right to be in 
Ireland at all. That dilemma is quite inescapable. 
To admit even as a bare possibility the right of the 
Irish to fight is to admit, a fortiori, every claim that 
Irishmen are making or have ever made. The army of 
occupation can no longer be considered to possess any 
moral status; it can stay in Ireland because it is 
physically strong enough to stay there, but its might is 
its sole justification. It cannot have any “right ’’ to 
suppress people who have any “right ’’ to fight. 

In a sense, of course, all this is only rather tedious 
word-spinning. But it has, we think, a certain very 
practical outcome. Words count for a great deal in 
controversies of this kind. Having offered to bargain 
with the active leaders of the physical force movement 
in Ireland, the Government has no longer any right to 
speak of the activities of that movement as “ crime.” 
It follows that the British forces in Ireland are engaged 
not in “ putting down crime,” but in something which 
can only be described as “ civil war”; and the change 
of‘ phrase implies a very definite change of attitude 
towards the whole problem. To put down crime is a 
duty: to fight a civil war is not. Once abandon the 
question-begging term “ Irish crime” as applied to the 
incidents of the Irish struggle and the whole conception 
of “‘ duty ’’ upon which the Government relies to justify 
the presence and proceedings of its forces in Ireland 
disappears, and with it disappears also the chief obstacle 
to any Irish settlement. It may be our pleasure, or our 
interest, or our privilege, to govern Ireland, but it is 
certainly not our duty. And to use such a word in 
such a connection is mere cant which deceives nobody 
in the world outside Great Britain. 

There is nothing more important, we believe, than 
that Englishmen should realise that they have no moral 
responsibility whatever in the eyes of anyone except a 
few of themselves, for ‘‘ maintaining law and order ”’ in 
Ireland. If the Irish have any rights at all, they have 
at least the right of doing that much for themselves; 
and it is very significant that Sinn Fein has, in fact, 
undertaken the task, and established its own civil and 
criminal courts. Everyone, we suppose, will admit 
that if the army of occupation and the constabulary 
were to be withdrawn to-morrow, “ crime ”’ would cease 
instantly throughout Nationalist Ireland. What, then, 
can be more absurd than to argue, as many even of those 
who are sincere friends of Irish freedom do, that the 
army is there to suppress crime and cannot be withdrawn 
until it has accomplished its purpose? It can never 
accomplish that purpose except by leaving Irishmen to 
accomplish it for themselves. Practically everyone in 
this country now agrees that Ireland must have self- 
government ; that is an issue which has passed beyond 
the range of serious controversy. But what com- 
paratively few people seem yet to have grasped—though 
jt should surely be obvious enough—is that the 
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withdrawal of all British armed forces from Ireland 
must be not the last but the first step in the process of 
settlement. Until that step has been taken anarchy 
and “crime’’ will inevitably continue, and any real 
negotiations for a settlement will remain impossible. 
Moreover, withdrawal is the only means left to us of 
convincing the Irish people of our good faith. It would 
involve no risk to life or property in Ireland; both 
would certainly be safer than they are to-day. And 
it would involve no risk to the interests of the Empire, 
since in the very improbable event of subsequent 
negotiations proving ultimately abortive, reoccupation 
could be accomplished in a comparatively few days 
without any appreciable difficulty. Even the most 
timid of militarists must admit that. In short, with- 
drawal is a step whigh would have many very great 
and obvious advantaggs, and apparently not a single 
disadvantage. We shot still be able to “ govern’ 

Ireland quite as well as we are governing it at present 
—for we are not governing it in any effective sense at 
all. And bloodshed would cease. If we were using 
the army to-day really to enforce British authority, 
as German authority was enforced in Belgium during 
the war, the position would, of course, be quite 
different. But there is no prospect of our doing that, 
for British public opinion would not tolerate the 
necessary ruthlessness, and no British Government 
would dare make the attempt. The public attitude in 
the case of the Lord Mayor of Cork is decisive on that point 
—there will be no support in this country for “twenty 
years of resolute government,” or even for one year. 
And, that being so,the presence of the army in Ireland 
is worse than useless, as half-hearted military measures 
always are. It provokes everybody and protects no one. 
It is a literal fact that even the southern Unionists 
would enjoy greater freedom and greater safety if there 
were not a British uniform in Ireland. Sooner or later 
withdrawal will take place, and on the day on which 
it is complete, a final settlement of the Irish problem 
will, for the first time, be within sight. The only doubt 
is as to how long we must still wait for that day. 


THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


HE Trades Union Congress which is meeting at 
Portsmouth this week represents over six and 
a-half million members, or more than a million 

in excess of the number represented at last year’s Congress. 
The full significance of these figures, however, can only be 
appreciated by a comparison of the numerical strength 
of Congress to-day with its strength before the war. At 
the last Congress held before the war, the Manchester 
Congress of 1913, the number of members represented was 
less than two and a-quarter millions, so that the Congress 
is now about three times as large as it was before the war 
conditions began to exert their influence. If Trade Unions 
which are not affiliated to the Congress are included, the 
total strength of the Trade Union movement to-day is 
certainly more than seven millions. 

This huge increase in numerical strength, and the corre- 
sponding increase in the social and industrial power and 
prestige of Trade Unionism, have naturally caused con- 
siderable changes in the attitude and methods of the 
Congress, which is gradually developing from a purely 
deliberative and resolution-passing assembly into a legis- 
lative body whose authority is securing the recognition 
of its constituent Unions. This change is not being made 
suddenly, and is still very far from complete, but it can 
be seem plainly in progress at Portsmouth this week. 
To begin with, on Tuesday the delegates took the important 








step of abolishing the time-honoured practice of conveying 
all the resolutions passed by Congress, where they raised 
questions of legislation or administration, to the Ministers 
of the Crown by means of deputations from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. This method has long been obsolete, 
but year after year the members of the Committee have 
made a series of processions round the different Govern- 
ment departments, delivering perfunctory orations in 
support of measures which they knew would not be adopted, 
and receiving the perfunctory replies of the Ministers. 
Especially since the coming of the Labour Party to Parlia- 
ment, the uselessness of this time and temper wasting 
procedure has been obvious, but it has taken the stimulus 
of the war-time changes to secure its abolition. In future, 
the Trades Union Congress, when it desires to bring pressure 
to bear on Parliament or on a Minister, will act normally 
through the Labour Party. This will mean a much closer 
and more regular co-operation and co-ordination of activities 
between the two bodies and will prevent a good deal of 
the overlapping and friction which have taken place in 
the past. 

This, however, is only a minor part of the changes which 
are contemplated in the organisation of the Congress. 
Very much more far-reaching in their consequences are 
the proposals for the replacement of the Parliamentary 
Committee itself by a new body, the Trade Union General 
Council, with far more extensive functions and powers. 
As we write the fate of this proposal is not known, but 
its acceptance in some form is generally expected, and it 
is realised that it will mean a fundamental change in the 
position of the Congress in the Trade Union movement 
as a whole. For the essence of the proposal is that the 
new body, unlike the existing Parliamentary Committee, 
will have a close and direct relationship to all the big 
Unions and Federations which exist in the various in- 
dustries, and will thus be able much more effectively to 
co-ordinate their action and policy and to bring about 
united action by the whole movement. In short, the 
Congress is reorganising itself with the object of becoming, 
in the current phrase, a ‘“‘ General Staff” for the whole 
Labour movement on its industrial side. And, in order 
that this structure may be completed, negotiations are 
in progress with the Labour Party and the Co-operative 
Union for a wider co-ordination embracing Labour in its 
three forms of organisation—of producers, of citizens, and 
of consumers. 

Yet, despite the great power which the Congress wields, 
and despite the rapid progress which it is making in adapting 
itself to its new functions, the visitor who attends its 
ordinary deliberations can hardly help feeling a sense of 
disappointment. This is not always the case with those 
Special Congresses which meet from time to time for a 
single day, and deal only with a single urgent issue, but 
it is almost always the case with the annual gatherings 
at which the Congress transacts most of its business. 
The agenda is usually crowded with unimportant resolu- 
tions which are passed or rejected almost without dis- 
cussion, and, even on issues of the first magnitude, the 
discussions are seldom inspiring and often manifestly 
inadequate. In fact, the Congress normally gives the 
impression of being hardly more than a machine for the 
manufacture of resolutions, wielding with more than usual 
clumsiness the necessarily clumsy instrument of the mass 
vote. It does not look inspiring or inspired; it does not 
talk inspiringly, or listen as if it were interested ; it grinds 
somehow through its agenda, and goes home leaving its 
committee with a mass of undigested and very miscellaneous 
resolutions to assimilate as best they can. 

Attention has frequently been directed to the regular 
use of the “card” and “ block” votes, by which the vital 
strength of the huge Unions is cast on one side or on the 
other without regard to internal differences of opinion, 
as the cause of this unsatisfactory state of affairs. But, 
in fact, the “card” and the “block” vote are merely 
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symptoms and not causes. They, like the rest of the 
surface defects which every observer remarks, arise largely 
from the sheer impossibility, in the time at the disposal 
of Congress, of adopting any other method than that which 
will produce its crop of resolutions as quickly as can be. 
Apart from special sessions, the Congress meets only for 
a single week during the year, and there is hardly an issue, 
industrial or political, of present concern on which the 
opinion of Labour is not in sharp conflict with the adopted 
policy of the Government. The Congress is therefore 
attempting, in a few days, to traverse not merely the greater 
part of the ground which Parliament and the Government 
traverse with difficulty in a year, but also much ground 
which they will not traverse, although Labour is keenly 
anxious for them to do so. Under such conditions, proper 
discussion becomes impossible: the Congress assumes that 
the arguments are known already, and, when one or two 
speeches have been delivered, up goes the shout of ‘‘ Vote, 
Vote!’’ Then the miners, the general workers and the other 
huge groups produce their cards, and in a minute or two 
all is over. 

Inevitably, this method results in the suppression of 
individual opinion and reduces the individual delegate to 
insignificance. The disposition of the “card” votes is, 
indeed, largely determined at separate conferences of the 
various sections which are held before the main Congress 
opens, but these are always held in a great hurry, and are 
usually even more perfunctory than the public discussions. 
Only a few leaders of national repute get much chance of 
speaking: the bulk of the delegates do not even vote, 
or exercise more than a very limited choice over the way 
in which their votes are cast. In a sense, the methods of 
Congress are democratic; but its democracy is the crudest 
of mass expedients. 


Nevertheless, on the whole, it works. ‘“ Block” votes 
do, more or less, cancel out except on quite abnormal 
occasions. ‘The size of majority and minority may be 
affected, but, on most questions, the changing opinions 
of Congress from year to year do approximately represent 
the changing opinions of the rank and file. It is true 
that change in Congress is, on most issues, apt to lag behind 
the development of views outside, if only because Congress 
tends to be an assembly of the middle-aged and to some 
extent ‘‘ middle-classed”’ Trades Union officials, rather 
than of actual workers. It is easy, however, to exaggerate 
the results of this official kind of representation; for it is 
really surprising to note how readily a body so composed 
is able to adapt itself to the changing movement of ideas. 
This adaptation, however, can only take place effectively 
in relation to very broad and general issues, and, as the 
decisions of Congress acquire every year an additional 
practical importance, the need for a less rough-and-ready 
democratic method becomes increasingly evident. 

How is this to be secured ?_ Our experience of the working 
of parliamentary institutions shows that it is not at all 
easy, even under more favourable conditions, to secure 
democratic results through a body which is largely based 
on the principles of formal democracy. And, in any case, 
the assimilation of the Trades Union Congress to the House 
of Commons is clearly to be neither expected nor desired. 
There is, however, good reason to believe that far better 
results could be secured if full use were made of the existing 
machinery of the various Trade Unions and Federations, 
so that matters concerning them could be delegated to them 
and only brought before Congress in case of special neces- 
sity. This would be practically to constitute each big 
Union or Federation into a sort of standing Committee of 
Congress, dealing itself with its own sectional questions 
and reporting immediately to Congress or to the new General 
Council any matter requiring co-ordinated action. 

It is, moreover, absurd to have two annual congresses, 
consisting very largely of the same people, meeting annually 
at different times and without any means of co-ordination, 





the one under the auspices of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the other under the auspices of the Labour 
Party. These two cannot, indeed, be merged, owing to 
their partly different constituents, but it would be far 
better for both bodies to meet twice a year, holding their 
sessions at the same place and dividing the week between 
them. This has often been suggested, but no action has 
been taken to carry it into effect, although it would mani- 
festly increase efficiency and save waste of time and money. 
The immense multiplication of special congresses in recent 
years shows that a single annual meeting of each body 
is quite inadequate to deal with the work that needs to 
be done. 

It would also be very desirable to bring about some 
reduction in the numbers of the delegates in attendance, 
It is no doubt very imposing to convene a congress of a 
thousand delegates, but half the number would act far 
more efficiently without the smallest sacrifice of demo- 
cratic character. A mass meeting, such as the Congress 
has now become, can only register decisions and cannot 
really make them. But, as the recognised importance 
and status of Labour in the community grows, it becomes 
increasingly important that the bodies most representative 
of Labour should be capable of thought and interchange 
of opinion as well as of the mechanical registration of 
broad decisions on policy. Before this can be the case, 
great readjustments will have to take place in the mechanism 
of Congress. Some years ago, the Labour Party took the 
important step of creating a series of standing committees 
to advise it on each of the main questions of policy with 
which it had to deal. Although this system has by no 
means been fully developed as yet, it has already shown 
its usefulness and the expediency of extending it to cover 
the whole of the Labour movement. What is wanted is 
that the Parliamentary Labour Party, the Labour Party 
Executive and Conference, and the Trade Union General 
Council and Congress should be able to act together promptly 
and on the best advice, and should be in the closest possible 
touch with Labour opinion in the various districts and 
Trade Unions. If the Co-operative movement also can be 
brought into such a scheme of co-ordination, the strength, 
and, what is more important, the power of considered 
action based on mature judgment of the whole Labour 
organisation will be greatly increased. 

These are doubtless domestic matters for organised 
Labour itself to settle, but it is impossible for the rest of 
the community to be indifferent to the way in which they 
are handled. Organised Labour, both politically and 
industrially, is now so powerful a disturbing factor in a 
social system framed before the emergence of its social 
power that it is a matter of vital concern to everybody 
how it develops and what reactions it produces on the 
social structure as a whole. It is clear that the outcome 
of the present impossible situation of disturbed social 
equilibrium must be at the least a considerable devolution 
of actual power on the representatives of the organised 
workers. The Trades Union Congress, however, as it now 
exists, was not framed for the exercise of power, but only 
for the formulation of working-class opinion, mainly by 
way of protest. As this negative function is transformed 
into a positive function, the organisation must be trans- 
formed with it. What has been happening at Portsmouth 
this week is a stage in that transformation, but that 
the accomplishment of the change is still lagging behind 
the need is shown by the fact that, in the present mining 
dispute, there is no body capable of acting effectively on 
behalf of Labour as a whole. Action by Congress would 
probably be ineffective, because Congress has not the 
machinery or the power required. It is to the public 
interest that the process should be quickened, and that 
Labour should provide itself without delay with a central 
organisation capable both of developing a common policy 
and of assuming social responsibility on behalf of the whole 
working-class movement. 
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THE NEW SLAVE POLICY IN 
EAST AFRICA 


E have referred in several articles during the past 

VW few months to the story of native labour re- 

cruitment in British East Africa. It was an ugly 
enough story from the outset, and it can hardly be said that 
its latest chapter, in the shape of a despatch from Lord 
Milner, published as a White Paper (Cmd. 873, 1920), 
has made it any prettier. We commented briefly on this 
despatch three weeks ago; but it is of such importance 
that we feel bound to discuss it at greater length. The 
question which it raises, and purports with a good deal of 
complacency to settle, is not any trifling scandal such as 
is liable to occur even in the best regulated administration. 
It is,a question of a policy affecting both the liberty and 
happiness of a vast African population and the honour 
and morality of the British Empire. It is, in a word, 
the question of whether we are to maintain, in a British 
Protectorate, a system of what some people call com- 
pulsory labour and others slavery. Let us briefly recall the 
main facts. 

In October, 1919, the Chief Native Commissioner issued 
a circular to District Commissioners calling attention to 
the “ shortage of labour in certain areas due to the reluctance 
of the tribesmen to come into the labour field ”—that is 
to say, to work for white settlers—and setting out the 
Governor’s instructions for remedying this shortage. The 
three most important of these read as follows : 

(1) All Government officials in charge of native areas must 
exercise every possible influence to induce able-bodied male natives 
to go into the labour field. Where farms are situated in the vicinity 
of a native area, women and children should be encouraged to go 
out for such labour as they can perform. 

(2) Native Chiefs and Elders must at all times render all possible 
lawful assistance on the foregoing lines. They should be repeatedly 
reminded that it is part of their duty to advise and encourage all 
unemployed young men in the areas under their jurisdiction to go 
out and work in plantations. They should be encouraged to visit 
plantations where their people are employed. 

(3) District Commissioners will keep a record of the names of 
these Chiefs and Headmen who are helpful and those who are not 
helpful, and will make reports to me from time to time for the 
information of His Excellency. The nature of those reports will 
be communicated to the Chiefs. In cases where there is evidence 
that any Government Headman is impervious to His Excellency’s 
wishes, the fact should be reported to me for His Excellency’s 
information, together with any recommendations you may desire 
to make. 

Hotfoot upon this circular came a protest signed by 
the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda and Dr. Arthur, 
head of the Church of Scotland Mission. This document, 
it is true, contrives to face both ways; for the bishops, 
though they “believe that ideally all labour should be 
voluntary,” consider that at present this is impossible, 
and that some form of compulsory labour is necessary for 
the development of the country. But they demur strongly 
to the methods proposed in the circular, particularly to 
the plan of recruiting the natives by pressure on their 
Chiefs. They urge that compulsory labour should be 
“directed primarily to State work, leaving the voluntary 
labour available for work on private estates.” And in 
general they feel that the circular, “ as it at present stands, 
is liable to grave abuse.” This protest, though it may not 
appear very heroic at certain points, did at any rate call 
attention to the more objectionable features of the scheme, 
and it, and the representations made by others in East 
Africa and in this country, presently moved the Colonial 
Office to take notice of “the anxiety which the policy and 
phrasing of the circular had created in many quarters.” 
On July 14th, 1920, another circular was issued to allay 
the “anxiety,” and on July 22nd Lord Milner sent his 
despatch to the Governor, making clear “the general 
policy of His Majesty’s Government.” And the policy of 
His Majesty’s Government, we regret to find, appears to 
be as like to the policy of the original circular as one pea 








is to another. One may call the circular of July 14th and 
Lord Milner’s despatch a defence, or an explanation, or 
whitewash, or camouflage, or anything you please, except 
the recantation which they ought to be and emphatically 
are not. Lord Milner has, in fact, as we said three weeks 
ago, confirmed and actually extended the application of 
the principle of forced labour in a British Colony. 

The despatch is an ingenious composition, calculated, 
we suppose, to disarm suspicion by its air of patience and 
slightly injured innocence. Gently it points out, in para- 
graph after paragraph, how mistaken the critics have been. 
The official who drafted it must, indeed, have enjoyed 
himself in ringing the changes on misunderstanding, mis- 
conception, misinterpretation and misrepresentation. 

What, then, is the truth as expounded by the Colonial 
Office? In the first place, there is to be compulsory labour 
“for Government purposes”—but only a little, so little 
that it would seem hardly worth making a fuss about, as 
an apologist for a Jewish pogrom might say when the 
casualties only amounted to a hundred or two, The native 
is not to be forced to work for the Government for more 
than 60 days in a year, and a further generous concession 
is made to him in words which remind one of a section of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act: “Any native, who is 
fully employed in any other occupation or has been so 
employed during the preceding twelve months for a period 
of three months, shall be exempted from such labour.” 
““To this extent,’ observes Lord Milner, “I have agreed 
to compulsory labour for Government purposes, as I am 
satisfied that the position justifies the measure.” But 
what position could possibly justify it ? We seem to have 
heard some of the members of His Majesty’s Government 
murmuring against the wickedness of industrial conscription 
in Russia. What is the difference in principle between 
that and this? Is it that a Russian is a white man and 
an African only a black, and that what may not be done 
in Moscow may be done with perfect propriety in Nairobi ? 
Are we going to boast that our “ forced labourers”’ are 
only forced for 60 days per annum, whereas other masters 
keep their poor devils at it for 365? No doubt a man 
who only beats his wife at week-ends is a less reprehensible 
character than one who performs that operation daily. 
But he is still a wife-beater. And a Government which 
forces its subjects to work for it against their will for 60 
days, or for 60 minutes, is perilously near being a slave- 
owning Government. As for the notion that there is 
something which puts compulsory labour for the public 
on a different footing from compulsory labour for a private 
employer, it is simply untenable. The slave is a slave 
whether his master is an individual capitalist or a cor- 
poration of benevolent officials. 

But let us leave Lord Milner to his curious obsession on 
this point, and pass on to the second main question dealt 
with in the despatch, the question of the recruiting of 
labour for private employment. Now, what was the grava- 
men of the charge here? It was that the system proposed 
in the circular of October, 1919, would in practice amount 
to forcing the natives to “come into the labour field.” 
What is Lord Milner’s answer? It is practically nothing 
but a repetition of the phrases used in the circular. He 
talks again of there being “ no question of force or coin- 
pulsion, but only of encouragement and advice through the 
Native Chiefs and Headmen,” whilst the explanatory cir- 
cular of July 14 puts it rather more fully—* the native 
authorities are to exercise all lawful and proper influence 
to induce able-bodied male natives to go into the labour 
field, and it is their duty to advise and encourage all unem- 
ployed young men under their jurisdiction to seek work 
on plantations.” Is there any real difference between this 
and the words of the original circular we have quoted 
above? It is true that the new circuler reminds the 
administrative officers that it is their duty to see that the 
native chiefs do not abuse their authority, and that “ care 
must, therefore, be taken to ensure that the native chiefs 
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do not make any call upon them for labour the occasion either 
for favouritism or for oppression and in particular that 
they do not attempt to bring pressure to bear upon men 
whose labour is needed for the cultivation of their own land 
in the reserves.” Of course; but does anybody who has 
the slightest notion of African conditions suppose that the 
administrative officers, however zealous they may be, 
will succeed in doing more than preventing large and open 
scandals ? How is it imagined the chiefs and elders are 
going to give their “encouragement and advice”? Is 
their method going to resemble that of Dr. Addison appealing 
to the building trades operatives to come and lay bricks ? 
Or may it not be a little more like the methods employed 
by the native officials in Egypt for recruiting the fellaheen 
for the Labour Corps? The chiefs and headmen, we are 
sure, will take very good care to show themselves “ helpful ” 
rather than “impervious to His Excellency’s wishes,” as 
the bishops pointed out. What the bishops think of 
the answer to their protest we do not know, but, for our 
part, we regard all these disclaimers as the hollowest of 
pretences. 

And what is the motive for the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government ? Is it really the good of the native, as Lord 
Milner pretends ? We have heard a great deal of argument 
about the importance and the duty of preventing idleness 
on the part of the African. It is a peculiarly unpleasant 
form of cant. Nor does any intelligent person pay any 
heed to it ; for it is perfectly clear that British traders and 
farmers do not go out to East Africa to improve the negro’s 
morals, but to improve their own fortunes. The settlers, 
as the bishops’ memorandum puts it, are pouring in, and 
will pour in in increasing numbers. Every one of these 
settlers is a potential employer of labour, many of them on 
a large scale; all of them depend, for their very existence 
as farmers, on native labour. It is making no unfair 
imputation on the settlers to say that they will naturally 
try to exploit the natives—to get as much work out of them 
as possible for the lowest pay possible. Whether that is 
in itself a desirable thing is not in question. But as to the 
desirability of the British Government making its officers 
into labour touts for the white settlers, there can be no two 
opinions among honest men. And when Lord Milner and 
the Colonial Office not only open the door for the supply 
of forced labour for the private capitalist, but set the example 
of using it without any disguise themselves, we assert that 
they are betraying their trust, degrading their servants, and 
dishonouring the British people. If the Protectorate of 
Kenya cannot be run except on these lines, then we had 
better leave it. In point of fact, it could, as we have ex- 
plained in these columns and as the Colonial Office well 
knows, be run on quite different lines, as the West African 
colonies are run. We trust that the Government will be 
brought to book and compelled to abandon this system of 
veiled slavery for one more consonant with the decencies 
of civilisation. 


STEEL AND RELIGION 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HIS article is concerned with a subject of importance 
connected with two institutions—one permanent 
and the other fleeting. Both these institutions 

are so entirely and startlingly un-English as almost to 
need a preliminary article explaining their scope and 
character to the English reader. But paper is scarce, 
and the world is full of clamorous subjects. The briefest 
introduction must suffice. 

The more permanent of the two institutions referred to 
is the United States Steel Corporation, the most powerful 
industrial combine in the world. It employs about 191,000 


men, and its directing board is presided over by Mr. E. H. 
Gary, known as the leading autocrat of industrial America 
and the arch-enemy of trade unionism in every one of its 


forms. During last winter the Steel Corporation had to 
deal with a great strike, chiefly in Pennsylvania and Indiana, 
The causes and issues of the strike were effectually kept 
from the American public by the concerted policy of the 
American Press. But they have recently been laid bare 
through a very remarkable enterprise conducted under the 
auspices of the Inter-Church World Movement, the second 
of the two institutions above mentioned. 


The Inter-Church World Movement could have arisen in 
no other country than the United States, and perhaps at 
no other time than immediately after the war. The churches 
of America, we are to suppose, were not in the least cast 
down by the terrible ordeal through which they have 
recently passed, or by the general opinion that organised 
Christianity is proved to be an illimitable failure. At all 
events, the Y.M.C.A. and kindred agencies had proved that 
the public was teachable and squeezable. There was, 
apparently, no limit in America to the practicable range of 
mechanical organisation. And, especially, the money was 
there, and the will to give could be indefinitely cultivated. 
Accordingly, under the spell of the belief that what could be 
done in wartime could be still more impressively done under 
the influences of peace, certain representatives of thirty 
Protestant denominations came together and projected a 
militant organisation on an unheard-of scale. The plan 
was to mobilise the entire resources of the Protestant world 
for a grand assault upon darkness and suffering, immorality 
and irreligion. The framework, almost immediately created, 
of centralised direction and departmental activity, was 
colossal. Its publicity enterprise was equivalent. “ Heal, 
Teach, Preach,” was the slogan; but as it developed the 
movement was seen to be going far beyond the frontiers 
of evangelism, however widely thrown. The unification of 
church life, education, vocational training, recreation, social 
work and welfare, foreign missions—everything, in short, that 
could be brought within the idea of the modern religious 
or social life—were roped in. The movement issued a weekly 
bulletin, which gave reports of progress and, incidentally, 
furnished an illuminating picture of the American world 
of standardised Uplift. There was, of course, a special 
campaign for funds—‘the greatest public asking in the 
history of the world’; and an army of a million volunteers 
was said to be engaged. Their efforts culminated in a 
feverish week of money-raising, the directors of the move- 
ment setting themselves the task of collecting the stupendous 
sum of $336,777,572. People noted a beautiful exactness 
about these digits that ought perhaps to have ensured 
the success of the mighty drive. But it did not. Mr. 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., and other earnest leaders of big 
business were prominent in this biggest piece of religious 
business, and some of them toured the great cities making 
speeches on its behalf. ‘The churches were united; the 
Press was friendly ; but at the end of the week the boosters 
were very far from being within sight of the mark. Not 
one-fifth of the amount called for was realised. The Inter- 
Church World Movement collapsed. But not before it had 
displayed one tremendous and (to the leaders of big business) 
most unexpected sign of life and sincerity. 

In the autumn of 1919, when the great Steel Strike had 
been running only a few weeks, the authorities of the 
Inter-Church Movement accepted the suggestion that they 
should appoint a special committee and empower it to 
obtain an independent investigation of the conditions in the 
steel industry and the causes of the state of war. They 
applied for advice and assistance to the Bureau of Industrial 
Research in New York; and the Bureau put the job into 
the hands of Mr. Heber Blankenhorn, formerly an officer 
in the U.S. Military Intelligence. (A small staff of trained 
investigators set to work in Pittsburgh and the other steel 
cities. No sooner were they well set in the job than they 
found the most amazing evidence falling into their note- 
books. The conditions in the steel mills, the hours and 
wages, the shift system, the tyranny of the black list, the 
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bitter war of the mighty Trust on unionism, the utterly 
incredible nature and extent of the system of spies and 
agents provocateurs—all this and much more came tumbling 
in. The inquiry occupied the commission until the end 
of the winter, and it resulted in a report which was at once 
seen to be of an explosive character. The question then 
arose, What would the Inter-Church authorities do? 
Would they follow the course they had marked out, and 
stand by their own commission? Or would they yield to 
the pressure of their capitalist supporters and suppress the 
report? They resisted the pressure. “I believe the 
Church will ‘come across,’” said one of the investigators to 
the present writer in Pittsburgh last January. It did. 
For six months tremendous efforts were made to prevent 
the report from seeing the light. The committee was not 
to be intimidated. How much this means is only to be 
understood by those who know something of the power of 
the Steel Trust and the ramifications of that power in the 
control of the Press, of public bodies, of city and State 
administration. The report was released. It is published 
by Harcourt, Brace, and Howe, of New York. The Church 
leaders who signed it are nine in number—eight men and 
one woman, belonging to eight denominations. 

“Steel is a man-killer.” This common saying of the 
steel regions is the text of the document. Steel workers, the 
commissioners say, are in the main attendants upon gigantic 
machines; and hence “steel jobs are not easily characterised 
by chilly scientific terms.” Thus: 

Blast furnaces over a hundred feet high, blast stoves a hundred 
feet high, coke ovens miles long, volcanic Bessemer converters, 
furnaces with hundreds of tons of molten metal in their bellies, 
trains of hot blooms, miles of rolls, end-to-end, hurtling white-hot 
rails along—these masters are attended by sweating servants, whose 
job is to get close enough to work, but to keep clear enough to save 
limb and life. 

An industry carried on amid such scenes must always, 
under existing conditions, be ripe for war. The Inter- 
Church Commission finds that the strike was due first of all 
to a state of mind which grew out of general conditions, 
the description and analysis of which forms the chief part 
of the report. 

Take, first, the astonishing fluidity of Labour in the 
steel plants. In the Carnegie Homestead Works, employing 
normally 11,500 men, the annual turnover is, according 
to the works superintendent’s testimony, 6,800. Why 
should any workmen move about like this? Mr. Gary 
told a Senate Committee that the number of men in the 
employ of the U.S. Steel Corporation who worked the 
twelve-hour day was 69,000, and that, as to the seven-day 
week, “‘at the present time there is very little of it.” The 
commission records the following facts, partly from direct 
investigation, and partly from the official figures of the 
U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics: 

More than 52 per cent. of the men in the industry work 
the twelve-hour day; about one-half of these endure the 
seven-day week. The twelve-hour day schedule, which is 
compulsory, involves a periodical spell of 18 or 24 or even 
86 hours in the works. In 1919 the average working week 
in the whole industry was 2.4 hours longer than in 1914, 
and a trifle over an hour longer than in 1910. Moreover, 
contrary to the general opinion that steel is a well-paid 
industry, two-thirds of the men earn from 5 to 25 per cent. 
less than the. Government estimate of an “ American 
standard of living’ for an average family. Conditions in 
the mass are actually worse than they were ten years ago, 
which seems incredible, but is nevertheless proved. Thus 
in the blast furnaces of Pittsburgh, the men were working 
last year 82.8 hours in the week, as against 78.7 in 1910. 
There are 79 classified occupations in the steel industry. 
According to the statistics of the U.S. Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, hours have increased in 57 of these classes, from 
a few minutes up to 14 hours in the week. The twelve-hour 
and seven-day system was shown to be in operation among 
the largest group of occupations. 

The excuse of the Steel Corporation for this state of 





affairs, as regards hours especially, is, first, the shortage of 
labour, which has been growing ever more acute since the 
stoppage of immigration at the beginning of the war. 
American citizens cannot easily be forced to work the 
twelve-hour day; therefore it is necessary to exploit the 


immigrants. Secondly, it is said (and the argument is an 
infallible boomerang), the men have no objection to the 
twelve-hour day, because, with prices on the present level, 
they could not pay their way on the earnings of a shorter 
standard day! Moreover, the president of the Carnegie 
Company told the commission that, even if the extra 
workers were available, the eight-hour day, with three 
shifts, would mean the addition of 26,000 men to the 55,000 
already employed, and they would need 20,000 more houses. 
At present only 10,000 out of the 191,000 employed by the 
U.S. Steel Corporation live in company houses, and the 
general facts about the housing of the mass of steel workers 
are staggering. In one steel town, Braddock, Pennsyl- 
vania, the last census showed 200 families living in 61 
houses; while in one small house were found 35 lodgers, 
with three different persons occupying each bed during the 
24 hours. Nevertheless, the Steel Corporation makes a 
great display of its welfare work, which was enthusiastically 
written up during the strike. The attitude of the employees 
towards such welfare may be easily guessed. The workers 
“taking company jobs, living in company houses, buying at 
company stores, obtaining company loans, holding company 
stock, working toward a company pension, feel all sewed up.” 
The whole scheme of the iron and steel industry, the 
commission finds, has been fixed by the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion—of course, without collective bargaining or any form 
of conference with the men. Ultimate control of the works 
is vested in a small group of financiers whose relation to 
the producing force is extremely remote. The jobs in the 
chief departments are organised in a pyramid, divided 
roughly into thirds: a top third of skilled men, chiefly 
Americans; a larger third of semi-skilled, very mixed; 
and, at the bottom, the fluctuating mass of common labour, 
comprising every racial element of the vast compost of the 
American population. The terror that dominates Mr. Gary 
and his associates is the thought that, some day, and some- 
how or other, the men in the steel works will be organised— 
not the Americans only, but the Poles and Scandinavians, 
the “dagos,”” even the Negroes. And (notwithstanding 
the admission of collective bargaining into the platform 
of the Republican Party) they are determined that trade 
unionism shall be kept out. For years past the American 
Labour papers have been publishing news as to the 
methods adopted to keep it out. But not until the 
Inter-Church Commission brought its testimony together 
has the general public in America had the plain facts put 
before it. Here at last they are: the marking and uninter- 
mittent pursuit of every union man, the pitiless suppression 
of union activity, and the extraordinary elaboration of an 
espionage system which makes European methods look by 
comparison almost innocent. A Pittsburgh professor of 
economics gave the commission a eulogistic description 
of the perfect military efficiency of the Carnegie Company’s 
system, upheld by its managers and foremen as “ splendidly 
loyal, efficient officers with high morale.”” No doubt about 
it, as we may see with the aid of the commission’s account 
of a typical “ labour file” in the office of a steel company, 
containing some 600 daily reports by “ under-cover”’ men 
—spies, detectives, and strike-breaking propagandists, whose 
activities are carried through into the United States Govern- 
ment, and notably into the Department of Justice so 
brilliantly administered in this last year of the Wilson 
administration by Alexander Mitchell Palmer. 
Last winter’s strike was broken. Every strike in the 


American steel industry has been broken, since the Carnegie 
Company showed the way a quarter of a century ago. 
But the unions are stronger to-day than ever; and, of 
course, the industry is going to be completely unionised, 
Is there no way out but civil war? The Inter-Church 
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Commission made a number of sensible recommendations : 
a full conference for a general settlement ; the ending of 
the iniquitous working week; a permanent Government 
Commission, representing both sides and the public, for the 
regulation of the industry; the investigation of all con- 
ditions ; the exposure of the tyranny of the spy system. 
The recommendations are gentle enough. But the report 
is a gallant and resonant deed. Having accomplished it, 
after its wondrous life of one year or so, the Inter-Church 
World Movement ceased to be. And many thousands of 
American citizens, holding unorthodox views of 100 per cent. 
Americanism, are convinced that, in this case, the boom of 
the movement, with its reckless raising and spending of 
money, was splendidly worth while. 


THE FALL 
ANON BARNES seems to have created a 


minor sensation by expressing his disbelief in 

the Fall of Man. We are thankful for small 

mercies in these days. The Westmorland 
County Council could easily get a prominent headline 
in every newspaper in England by passing a resolution 
of regret for the death of Queen Anne and of sympathy 
with the bereaved relatives. If one were a member of 
a county council, one would often be tempted to 
move a resolition of this kind. County councils are 
apt to be materialistic in their objects and mechanical 
in their methods, and one would welcome from them 
some gleam of disinterested irrelevance. It would 
certainly be an excellent custom if every county council 
once a year passed a resolution deploring the criminal 
weakness of Eve in the matter of the Serpent, copies 
of the resolution to be forwarded to the Prime Minister 
and the President of the United States. For the Fall 
of Man is a fact, though nobody believes it. It happens 
every day, though it never happened at all. Canon 
Barnes is killing a dead fly with a sledgehammer when 
he attacks the Fall of Man on historical grounds. But 
he cannot get over the Serpent, and many wise men 
doubt if he can get over Eve. 

The Serpent has coiled himself round our world 
more securely than the Equator. His image is in every 
river and at the root of every tree; he is a figure ever 
among the stars. He is the crooked worm that makes 
its path through the mind of a statesman. He is the 
lie that wriggles in the soul. He is variously known as 
the Destroyer and as the God of the Things that Are. 
He is the most real character in the tragedy of the Fall. 
Even clergymen find themselves compelled to believe 
in him. One may doubt Adam, but who can doubt 
the Devil ? 

Adam, before the Fall, we fear, has little more human 
reality than a circle or a straight line. That is why 
none of us can look up to him or envy him, as we should 
if we believed in him. Here, we tell ourselves vaguely, 
was a perfect man. If he was, we must endow him 
with a spirit more beautiful than that of St. Francis, 
with love, daring, energy, truth beyond any of the 
saints and heroes. He lacked nothing of the ideal man 
but the knowledge of good and evil, but in every other 
kind of knowledge he must have been wiser than 
Aristotle, more cunning than Pico della Mirandola. 
He was at once sage, saint and demigod. Yet is there 
a single man in England to-day who would change 
places with him? Boys have wished to be Robinson 
Crusoe, but who ever desired to be Adam? We think 
of him chiefly as a rather uncomfortable Englishman 
who has mislaid his clothes, a naked ninny. Some 
say he was a blackman, others say he was a Jew. 


Whatever he may have been, the plain fact remains 
that not only the Archbishop of Canterbury but 
Mr. Bottomley feels immensely superior to him. 
However much we may deplore the Fall. we do not 


Adam may have 
been well enough in the Garden of Eden, but he would 


think much of man before the Fall. 


not do in England. Christians as well as atheists 
would tremble if they were told that they were going 
to revert to the condition of Adam on the Ist of 
January prox. 

The truth is, the perfect man is a perfect foreigner 
to us. He is so foreign as to be entirely beyond the 
reach of our sympathies. We can sympathise with 
human greatness only in its struggle with sin and 
suffering. The man who knows nothing of sin or 
suffering is, so far as we are concerned, a blank sheet 
of paper which we are expected to read and translate. 
He is the 2 of algebra, and we know nothing about 
him except that he=z. How impossible of compre- 
hension he is by a civilised man is shown by the fact 
that so great a poet as Milton could not ennoble him 
but could only make him master of an idealised eating- 
house and circus. Conceive, if you can, a modern 
Bishop envying the domestic Adam of Paradise Lost. 

To their supper fruits they fell, 
Nectarine fruits which the compliant boughs 
Yielded them, sidelong as they sat recline 
On the soft downy bank damask’d with flowers : 
The savoury pulp they chew, and in the rind 
Still as they thirsted scoop the brimming stream ; 
Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing smiles 
Wanted, nor youthful dalliance as beseems 
Fair couple, linked in happy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. 

A fine life for a vegetarian, perhaps, but for a 
Christian? And even on a vegetarian the frisks of the 
performing animals must ultimately have palled : 

Bears, tigers, ounces, herds, 
Gambol’d before them: th’ unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth used all his might, 

and wreath’d 
His lithe proboscis. 

Is it from such sights and savours as these that our 
race has fallen? Is it really, in the phrase of 
Mr. Beerbohm’s Savonarola, an “intolerable come- 
down ’”’ to have exchanged the elephant’s tricks with 
his lithe proboscis for the plays of Shakespeare? We 
cannot believe it. If Adam visited us to-day, we should 
feel, not like his pupils, but like his schoolmaster. 
We should be able to tell him things. But what would 
he tell us—what, at least, that we could understand ? 

It is, perhaps, a mark of our fallen nature; and we can 
understand the Devil much better than we can under- 
stand Adam. This is not, we think, due to any feeling 
that the Devil is the Byron we should all like to be. 
We do not, as some of the minor poets have done, 
beatify the Devil as the rebel leader of a lost cause. 
We reflect him as his mirrors, not as his worshippers. 
His egoism, his discontent, his lust of power, his envy, 
his pursuit of revenge are our own familiar vices. 
We can sympathise even with the mawkish and specious 
sentimentalism with which he apologises for having to 
take reprisals on the innocent, as he apostrophises 
Adam and Eve : 

** Thank him who puts me loth to this revenge 

On you who wronged me, not for him who wrong’d. 

And should I at your harmless innocence 

Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honour and Empire with revenge enlarg’d, 

By conquering this new world, compels me now 

To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor.” 

So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 

The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 
The Devil, it will be seen, was a human being. His 
speeches are the speeches we read in the papers. Shallow 
critics have contended that Milton made a hero of him 
and in his heart of hearts backed him against the 
Almighty. But no poet ever made a hero of a character 
capable of such a speech as the last. Milton gave the 
Devil the heroic virtue of endurance. But he also made 
him a canting, leering creature—less than a Byron, 
because incapable of repentance. Satan is more inter- 
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esting than Adam, but he is no better company. We 
are not bored by him, but we hate him. If at times our 
hate turns to pity, it is because we forget the Devil and 
think only of his defeat. We pity any wounded thing, 
even a wounded monster. Our pity, it seems to us, 
is, in this instance, a little premature. The Devil may 
have been cast out of Heaven, but he has not yet 
been cast out of the Universe. He may not sit 
in the supreme throne, but his is still the second throne 
among the powers that rule us. He has only been 
defeated in the first round of the fight. There is much 
to be said for reserving the tear of pity till he has been 
forced to unconditional surrender. 

As for pity, if we must pity anyone, let it be poor 
Adam. We may not be able to imagine what he was 
before he fell, but we see clearly enough what he has 
become since. His knowledge of good and evil may be 
a source of gaudy pride to us, but what else has he to 
boast about ? He has acquired hunger, thirst, death, 
disease, inequality, conceit, poverty. These are the 
price he has paid for knowledge, and it is doubtful if 
he has gained even the knowledge. His knowledge of 
good and evil is an entertaining subject for students of 
ethics, but for most of us it is little more than a censorious 
prejudice. Even in such everyday matters as pro- 
perty, drink and marriage, we cannot say beyond argu- 
ment what is good and what is evil. Some men find 
right in abstinence, but even the great Puritan Milton 
assures us that Adam in his perfect state abstained 
neither from love nor wine. We fight for the right 
under an uncertain flag that changes its colours with 
the wind. All that we can be sure of to-day is that 
Adam is not what he ought to be. Whether he ever was 
is open to question. Imagination always likes to 
picture him as a man with a past. It seems clear that 
somewhere, somewhen, he must have had a great fall, 
and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men have 
ever since been trying to restore him to his exquisite oval 
perfection. Prophets have long been telling us that 
the thing can only be done by a miracle—that the 
running hither and thither of the king’s men and the 
king’s horses is useless for this particular business. 
But we do not put our trust in miracles, while our 
trust in men and horses, though a thousand, times 
defeated, is still invincible. Some people take comfort 
from evolution, as though it meant that the broken 
egg-shell and the spattered yolk must one day be 
reconstituted into a perfect egg and restored to a perfect 
seat on a perfect wall by natural forces. Neither 
prophet nor evolutionist, however, can deny that at 
the present moment the egg lies on the ground, a rueful 
ruin, subject to decay, an offence save to the comic 
imagination. 

In the thoughts of the timid, all would be well but 
for the prospect of decay. The worst that the Fall of 
Man means to them is the death of man. We once 
knew a child who wept every night, wept angry tears 
over the folly of Eve, asking why, why, why did she 
eat that so unreasonable apple, dooming not only him 
but his father and mother, his sisters and brothers, 
to an untimely end. He felt that she had betrayed his 
family, that she had committed a private outrage 
against his house. He never thought of pitying the 
poor lady herself and her own misfortunes. He had 
no sympathy with the very difficult position in which 
Adam found himself when he discovered that his wife 
had bartered her immortality for a pippin. The child 
persuaded himself that, if he had been in Eve's or 
Adam’s place, he would neither have been so selfish 
nor such a fool. He did not long for sinlessness but 
he longed for immortality. He wished more than 
anything else that his home should last for ever. That 
being impossible, he fervently prayed that all the 
members of it, including the nurse, might die on the 
same day. He even named the day in his prayers. It 


should be on his own hundredth birthday. This in- 
volved prolonging the life of his nurse to the age of a 
hundred and fifty-seven, but greater wonders were 
recorded in the Old Testament. It seemed a small 
thing to ask of the Omnipotent, especially as a small 
boy in the nineteenth century could not fairly be held 
responsible for what Adam and Eve had done in a 
garden thousands of years before. os 

Older and wiser men affirm that the tragedy of the 
Fall of Man does not lie in the fact that Adam dies but 
in the fact that Adam fears to die. They even say 
that in fearlessness of death Paradise may be regained. 
By death, they declare, death is conquered. So they 
say, and we cannot but believe them, even when we 
stand helplessly aside. We may not be able to sym- 
pathise with Adam before his Fall, but our hearts go 
out to him with a bound as he marches back through 
suffering into godhead. 


Correspondence 
THE RETIREMENT OF LORD ACTON 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMAN. 


Sir,—There appeared the other day a short note in some 
London papers to the effect that Lord Acton is about to retire 
from the Diplomatic Service. His last appointment was that of 
British Minister to Finland, and as a Finnish journalist I am 
anxious to give a short record of the services Lord Acton so 
bravely rendered to my country. 

After having been employed in Switzerland during the war, 
Lord Acton was sent as first British Minister to Finland in Novem- 
ber, 1919. Whilst his arrival was received in silence by the 
Socialist papers, the bourgeois press was busy giving long accounts 
of his noble birth and his former diplomatic service. The fact 
that Lord Acton had seen earlier service at Berlin, Vienna, 
Berne, Madrid, The Hague and Darmstadt augured well for his 
reputation in the reactionary pro-German bourgeois circles of 
“white” Finland. Alas, they were disappointed! For Lord 
Acton soon proved himself to be not only an honest and fair- 
minded Briton but also a Liberal and a Democrat. He was, 
of course, “‘a white man,” but not “ white” as the word is 
understood by the “white” Jagers of Finland. And Lord 
Acton soon had to pay the penalty for his honesty and his Liberal 
views. 

It must be remembered that during the war Conservatives 
in practically every neutral European country sided with the 
Germans, whilst Liberals and Socialists favoured the Allies. 
Several thousands of “‘ white”’ Finns formed the 42nd Jager 
Battalion in the Kaiser’s army, whilst over a thousand Finnish 
Socialists fought with the British Army in North Russia. A 
straightforward man Jike Lord Acton could not thrive amongst 
ex-Huns, and, since he on one occasion dared to express his 
satisfaction at the useful services that the Finnish Socialists, 
who had fought with the British forces in North Russia, had 
rendered the Allied cause, the fate of Lord Acton was sealed in 
Finland. Let me quote a report in a London contemporary : 
** Lord Acton narrowly escaped with his life on February 29th 
of this year, when his car was fired upon in the outskirts of Hel- 
singfors, presumably by over-zealous or intoxicated soldiery.”’ 
Indeed, a strange accident. 

During all his stay in Finland Lord Acton constantly recom- 
mended to the “ white ’’ Finns a policy of moderation. He was 
hated by the pro-German “ white ” press in Finland as no Briton 
ever before or after him has been, or will be hated. In his farewell 
speech to the Finnish President he expressed his astonishment 
at the attacks that had been made upon him in the reactionary 
press, and his last words were words of warning to the Finnish 
Government not to carry the “ white” policy of revenge too 
far, but to try to consolidate the different sections of the people 
into a united Finland. 

I have mentioned the mixed reception Lord Acton received 
upon his arrival. Opinions were different on his departure. The 
** white ” bourgeois press of Finland was strangely silent, but all 
the Socialist papers regretted his departure, prominent Finnish 
Socialists handed him bouquets of red roses at the railway plat- 
form, and every Finnish Democrat felt that Finland was losing 
one of its best and most sincere friends. Suomen Sosialidemo- 
kraatti, the most influential of all the opposition papers and the 
official organ of the Finnish Social-Democrats, made a violent 
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attack upon the “ whites,” and especially upon the “ white” 
intriguers in London, who were held responsible for the departure 
of Lord Acton from Finland, and the journal added : 

The Social-Democrats of Finland have reason to express their 
thanks to Lord Acton for the sympathies he has bestowed upon our 
country, and especially for that understanding with which he has 
treated some of the problems that the Finnish Labour Party is 
trying to solve. We hope that the sympathies he has displayed 
towards our country will continue even in the future, notwithstanding 
the treatment with which the now departing British Minister has 
been met in some reactionary bourgeois circles. 

Centuries ago a beloved Swedish Governor-General of Finland 
said at his departure : 

Jag var med landet, och landet med mig, vel tillfreds. 

Or in English : 

I was with the country, and the country with me, well satisfied. 

Those words might just as suitably be applied to Lord Acton- 
For the masses of the Finnish nation were, indeed, “* well satisfied ” 
with Lord Acton and his work in Finland.—Yours, etc., 

K. E. Primus-NyMAN. 


TO FORCE A GENERAL ELECTION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Surely that is a lame and highly-disputable conclusion 
to your measured denunciation of the most universally despised 
Government of modern times. Nothing to be done? Lloyd 
George cannot be displaced ? Why not? in Heaven’s name ! 

Can it be imagined that a worse Government could be formed ? 
or do you fear that a General Election would put him in again ? 
Surely the bye-elections show that the country is aching to turn 
him out of office. At worst he would come back with a greatly 
reduced majority. The Opposition would have a chance to 
influence policy. They would be reinforced by able members 
who lost their seats in 1918. Some of our public parasites would 
be drowned out. The “ hard-faced men,” the toadies and tuft- 
hunters, many of whom have been found out by their constituents, 
would have their ranks thinned. 

Of course, they will not go voluntarily to an Election. Their 
attachment to office surpasses that of Jonathan for David. But 
surely means could be found. A Council of Action to force an 
appeal to the people would have wide support outside the ranks 
of labour, and it would hardly lie in Lloyd George’s mouth to call 
it a challenge to the Constitution. It would be an appeal to the 
Constitution—which he has grossly violated in spirit if not in 
letter. And anyway, what sort of a constitution is it to claim 
sacrosanctity, which allows a Government grotesquely to mis- 
represent the nation for four years during one of the most critical 
epochs of the world’s history. 

The Constitution was not delivered on Sinai. It is not the 
fruit of logical theory. It is an evolutionary product, moulded 
and developed under the stress of circumstance and necessity. 
It has been ruptured, recast and revised many times, from 
Runnymede down. Bonar Law, Carson and Galloper Smith 
were ready to defy it when it did not function to their liking. I 
submit that our present Premier has shown that such profligate 
and disastrous tricks can be played under the forms of the Consti- 
tution, that some kind of Referendum or recall is indicated as a 
means of checkmating the selfish unscrupulousness of “ states- 
men,” who will not play the game according to the spirit of our 
political traditions. 

I suggest that as things stand a Council of Action to force a 
dissolution is the most practical and urgent step towards a better- 
ment of the political situation.—Yours, etc., 

National Liberal Club, E. B. McCormick. 

September 7th. 


Miscellany 


BRITISH ART AT MILLBANK 
‘Ta Millbank exhibition, as we knew it in the old 


days, was a haphazard conglomeration of pictures, 

three-quarters of which represented the worst period 
of English painting and the worst painters of that period. It 
is no reflection on the public-spirited generosity of the gentle- 
men who provided the nucleus of the collection to say that 
it was born bad, that it acquired badness, and had badness 
thrust upon it. The fatal clause in the Chantrey Bequest 
surrendering the income of the estate to the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy caused a steady influx of 
rubbish, and had it not been that pictures were also acquired 








from other sources the collection would have remained 
almost entirely worthless. The non-Chantrey acquisitions 
were, it is true, sufficiently numerous, and in many cases 
very good indeed, but they were swamped, and the general 
effect of the exhibition used to be—as we all remember— 
deplorable, so deplorable that it was impossible to show an 
intelligent foreigner round without shame and confusion. 

Mr. Aitken has changed all this. In accordance with an 
agreement with the National Gallery, he has embarked on a 
scheme to make the collection at Millbank a representative 
historical exhibition of British art. With the aid of pictures 
from Trafalgar Square he has hung the galleries reclaimed 
from the Ministry of Pensions with a chronological collection 
of English painting, beginning with the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and finishing—for the moment—about 
1890. We look forward to the re-opening of the galleries 
illustrating succeeding decades. The new arrangement has 
obvious advantages. It enables Mr. Aitken (who is very 
successful in securing gifts and legacies for the collection) to 
fit acquisitions easily; into appropriate niches, and it enables 
the student to trace threads of development which would 
not otherwise be apparent, and to realise that, in relation 
to their historical antecedents, even the most tedious of 
Victorian absurdities have significance and, sometimes, 
even a pathetic charm. 

It must, of course, be admitted that a considerable 
measure of the dignity and beauty of the present collection 
is due to the magnificent group of eighteenth century 
pictures from the National Gallery. An exhibition which 
begins with Hogarth’s ‘“‘ Marriage 4 la mode ”’ series and a 
half-a-dozen other examples of the greatest English master, 
with Richard Wilson and James Ward, and carefully selected 
works by Morland, Reynolds, Gainsborough and Constable, 
begins very well indeed and predisposes us in its favour. 
But the other sections also have claims of their own. The 
second gallery, for instance, is hung with Blake drawings 
(triumphant demonstrations of «xsthetic principles which 
have been rediscovered by our young artists to-day), and 
with the milder and almost genteel virtuosity of Cotman, 
de Windt, Girtin and Sandby, and a welcome note by Cozens. 

Then there is the Turner Bequest, the Gallery’s most 
luxuriant and precious possession, much of which is now 
at last adequately displayed. “ Dido building Carthage,” 
the climax of Turner’s emulation of Claude (painted in t e 
year of Waterloo), remains necessarily at Trafalgar Square, 
but there are other works of this type at Millbank and 
examples of the whole range of activity of this astonishing 
genius, who linked the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 
Turner had many faults, and he was terribly unequal. But 
his versatility, his freedom from insular influences, and his 
passion for experiment and research proclaim him a great 
European master, who passed from the “ View of a Town” 
(1798) and the romantic decoration of the next phase, to 
the studies of light and atmosphere and the wonderful 
seascapes and Thames Valley sketches. 

After Turner’s restless energy Alfred Stevens falls a little 
flat. His unfinished portrait group recently purchased 
from the Clarke Fund and the new unfinished “ Portrait of 
a Man” are too derivative, too consciously able and distin- 
guished to move us greatly in these days, when the pioneer 
spirit makes the strongest appeal. They were, nevertheless, 
remarkable achievements for an English artist of that 
particular time, and the Tate Gallery is to be congratulated 
on their acquisition. 

The pioneer spirit reappears in the Pre-Raphaelite section. 
The collection is a little thin here as a result of the cessions 
which Mr. Aitken has had to make to the National Gallery 
in exchange for his eighteenth-century pictures, but it 
provides, even so, food for much serious and perhaps profit- 
able speculation. It is most ingeniously and successfully 
exhibited on bright purple walls, and it has been enriched 
by a number of recently acquired early drawings by Rossetti, 
including ‘‘ The Wedding of St. George,” ‘ Arthur’s Tomb,” 
and the unfinished ‘‘ Passover” which, incredible as it may 
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sound, Ruskin himself snatched away from the artist lest 
he should spoil it by over-elaboration. 

In front of these drawings one wonders if nineteenth- 
century English art would have been any different if Rossetti 
had chanced to diein1860. Would the strange race of young 
women who people the pictures of Burne-Jones and Morris, 
Beardsley, Crane and Waterhouse, the later work of Frederick 
Sandys and the early work of Charles Shannon have seen 
the light of day at all without the aid of Rossetti’s degener- 
ation? The fetish of the wide-eyed anemic maiden could 
not conceivably have been evolved from Rossetti’s early 
work. For at the outset he kept a nice balance between the 
associated literary idea and the pictorial concept. It 
could not have been evolved from these drawings, which date 
from the ‘fifties. For the artist was here primarily occupied 
with complicated arabesques based on the decorative effect 
of illuminated manuscripts and the pictorial composition 
of Ford Madox Brown. And it could not have been 
evolved from “The Annunciation,” which is dated 1850. 
For, though “The Annunciation” was intensely realised on 
the dramatic side, Rossetti was at least equally interested 
in the purely esthetic aspect of the picture. ‘‘I have put a 
gilt saucer behind his (the angel’s) head ’’—he writes— 
“which crowns the China-ese character of the picture.” 


The art which came eventually from “ The Annunciation ” » 


was of a very different kind, it was the art of Whistler’s 
symphonies in white, an art pre-eminently concerned with 
genuine pictorial beauty. But the wide-eyed ladies come 
from Rossetti’s later pictures, painted when he had lost all 
interest in art and had fallen, esthetically speaking, into a 
pseudo-romantic semi-erotic coma. 

One wonders, too, what might have happened if Millais 
had escaped degeneration. Surely we should never have 
had Luke Fildes’ ‘‘ Doctor,” or the Wardour Street tableaux 
vivants of Frank Dicksee, or the fire-side problemettes of 
John Collier, if Millais had fulfilled his early promise; if 
the boy who painted the delightful little picture in the 
Ashmolean Gallery when still in his teens, who painted 
Mrs. Beer’s wonderful ‘‘Christ in the Carpenter’s Shop ” 
when he was twenty, and the “ Ophelia” at twenty-two, 
had developed on purely pictorial lines ? 

And then one remembers that the aberrations of English 
Victorian art were really not artistic manifestations at all. 
The art of the period never reached our shores except in so 
far as it was echoed in Whistler’s impressionism. Victorian 
pseudo-medievalism and Victorian sentimentalism were 
not art-forms emanating from any esthetic consciousness 
on the part of the artists; they were mere responses to 
impulses dictated from without. The Hammersmith mediz- 
valism of William Morris, the Holland Park Hellenism of 
Leighton, and the Anglo-Venetian Hebraism of Watts were 
not artistic experiments, but the expression of a subconscious 
irritation against the intolerable smugness of the new self- 
made bourgeois plutocracy. They constituted a social, not 
an «esthetic, protest against, not esthetic but local social 
conditions. And the sentimental anecdotic pictures painted 
by weaker men constituted an acceptance of those same 
conditions. For the men who painted them were so far 
removed from any genuine creative impulse that they were 
ready to supply the demand of the smug bourgeois plutocrats 
for sentimental pictures which, because they could be under- 
stood by the coarsest psychology without the slightest 
effort of the imagination, were the only pictures which the 
Victorian profiteers could understand. And it was because 
these outside influences were creating the English painting 
of the period that John Ruskin was able to pose as a minor 
prophet by aiding and abetting them, and John Millais 
degenerated in the particular way he did when he joined the 
Academy and left off thinking about art. 

When Mr. Aitken reclaims the remainder of the Gallery 
and transforms it with his magic touch, we shall be able to 
compare the Pre-Raphaelite and late Victorian artists with 
the artists of the nineties and the first years of the twentieth 
century, with Sargent, Conder, Steer, Rothenstein, Sickert, 




























































Nicholson and Tonks, with John and Orpen, Philpot, 
Connard, Eric Kennington and Duncan Grant. For all 
these names, with the name of Epstein, now figure in the 
catalogue. But how they got there is another and a curious 
story, which it may be worth while considering another day. 
R. 8. 8. 


CHORUS FROM THE NO-PLAY 
HOKAZO 


N mornings of green spring 
() When at the valley’s shining gate 
First melts the hawthorn-warbler’s frozen tears; 
Or when by singing foam 
Of snow-fed waters echoes the discourse 
Of neighbourly frogs ; then speaks 
The voice of Buddha's heart. 
Autumn, by eyes unseen, 
Is heard in the wind’s anger ; 
And the clash of river-reeds, the clamorous descent 
Of wild-geese searching 
The home-field’s face, 
Clouds shaped like leaves of rice—all these 
To watchful eyes foretell the evening storm. 
He who has seen upon a mountain-side 
Stock-still beneath the moon 
The young deer stand in longing for his mate,— 
That man may read the Writing, and forget 
The Finger on the page. 
Translated by Arruur WALEY. 


Drama 
SOME ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


I.—Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL. 


IFTED with a personality lyrical in its suggestion 
(5 of romance, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, had she 
willed to work, might have rivalled the reputation 

of a Siddons or a Terry. 

The dark eyes smouldering in their oriental setting, the 
provocative underlip with its plaintive expression, the 
forward thrust of the head on the curved throat hinted 
at a depth of feeling that might presently find expression 
in her art. Nor was superior intelligence lacking to assist 
her in the understanding of human motives. As greater 
knowledge of the world came to her, so also the promise 
grew that in her at last we were to find an exponent of 
the eternal fires of passion. 

It was not quite Mrs. Campbell’s fault that this promise 
was never kept. The Fairies at her birth, wishing to 
make all things smooth for her, denied her the questionable 
privilege of a heart; and without great heart there can 
be no great interpreter of passion. 

Mrs. Campbell cannot make us cry with her nor can 
she make us laugh with her. She can be tragic, it is true, 
but she cannot move us to pity; her tragedy frightens us 
with some ghoulish essence that she revels in scattering 
around her. She can be humorous, it is true, but she cannot 
warm us to laughter: her humour has an impish quality 
in it that hurts. In one of Sir James Barrie’s less suc- 
cessful stage fantasias, The Adored One, she played the 
leading part. The theme was tenuous and absurd; nothing 
could have saved the play but the disarming personality 
of the actress. As it was, the audience smelt blood, and 
patch and alter the play as the author might, it was all 
in vain; Mrs. Campbell could not provide that element 
of soft-hearted, extravagant impulsiveness, necessary to 
make the audience forget that the heroine was a woman who 
had pushed an old gentleman out of a railway carriage 
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and killed him, because he had objected to a closed window 
when her child was suffering from a cold. Mrs. Campbell 
has plenty of humour, but her humour is the flower of the 
nettle. She cannot be naive; if she attempts spontaneous 
simplicity, irony lurks behind. 

Bernard Shaw, with his comprehension of every tempera- 
ment but his own, struck the right chord when he wrote 
the part of “ Eliza Doolittle” for this clever woman and 
showed us how a flower-girl may be converted into the 
facsimile of a lady. Had Shaw created a ‘‘ Paula Tanqueray ” 
he would not have cast Mrs. Campbell for the part. 
However much the public may associate her personality 
with the primitive emotions of the grande amoureuse, 
Mrs. Campbell is much more an actress of fashion than of 
passion. We cannot imagine her at her best in the réle 
of the woman capable of stabbing her lover from jealousy 
or of rising to the sacrifice of a world well lost for love. 
The part in such passion plays that would suit her better 
is one in which she would wait for the supreme sacrifice 
to be made by the other and then thoroughly enjoy her 
victory over a rival. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell has never been known to the general 
public by her first name; I, for one, do not even know 
what her Christian name may be. Certainly ‘‘ Mrs. Pat ”’ 
has a friendly ring, but it also has a “society paragraph” 
sound that is put to the blush by the affectionate familiarity 
of “Nell” Terry or of “Sally B.” Mrs. Campbell has 
thrown away part of her birthright, of her talent, 
by preferring to play the role of the spoiled child. But, 
alas, to be the Spoiled Child of Fortune you must be quite 
sure that Fortune will always play up to you and above 
all, you must not play tricks with her too often or too 
long. 

Having been hurled early into the chariot of success with 
the reins thrust into her hands, she has ridden roughshod 
over the bodies of her victims; authors, actors, audiences 
have been in turn the butt of her mordant wit. She has 
the intense individuality that belongs to the “ star,”’ the 
player-queen of all ages, and she will to the end be cast 
for the parts that need an actress who fills the eye and 
can focus attention. For the space of a week or two she can 
affect to take her public seriously, but after that the 
“mischievous child personality” takes possession of her 
and indulges in pranks in the full glare of the footlights. 

It would not, however, be fair to criticise her only at such 
times when she is laughing in her sleeve at her playwright or 
her audience. When she settles down to business and 
takes herself seriously no one can be more interesting. 
She does not then, like so many less gifted actresses, merely 
play herself, for she has not any idea of what she herself 
is like, though this is sometimes a pity. In Hedda 
Gabler, for instance, where she had only to speak the 
words with sincerity, her own complex nature would have 
carried the play, but she elected to present instead a “lead- 
ing lady” in a dressmaker’s creation—and we dreamed we 
were looking at a drama by Sardou. 

(I do not see how Ibsen can in this country be con- 
verted into theatrical currency. He has so stamped the 
coin with his own image that any other profile superimposed 
will only blur and obscure it; yet every theatrical star 
burns to act his plays with his or her peculiar mannerisms. 
For myself, I never wish to see Ibsen played otherwise 
than straightforwardly as he is by his own countrymen.) 

“Magda,” another of her famous parts, is draw by an 
author who has studied the histrionic temperament; the 
actress to become “‘ Magda ” has only to counterfeit emotion 
and to watch herself in the process. With a sufficiently 
arresting appearance and the movements of one habituated 
to limelight she ought not to fail. Yet I know a dozen 
accomplished actresses who could never make any im- 
pression in it. “Magda” was one of Mrs. Campbell’s most 
perfect performances (she got far nearer the character than 
Duse). It was the one in which she seemed most thoroughly 
at home and most oblivious of self. Her “Eliza Doolittle’’ 


was perhaps one of her next best parts, for the fact that 
she could play “Eliza” with her tongue in her cheek did 
not detract, until the very end of the play, from the comedy. 

I can well imagine too that she was a plaintive and 
exquisite “ Melisande.” In Bjornson Bjornsen’s drama, 
Beyond Human Power, produced at the Royalty Theatre 
some years ago, her representation of the sleepless, nerve- 
wracked invalid was a fine piece of character acting. 

On the whole, if I were writing a part for Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, it is the piteous droop of her mouth which would 
inspire me rather than her more obvious attractions ; for 
there is deep down in her a fund of natural sincerity 
that rebels against the “Paulas” and “Bella Donnas” 
she is usually selected to represent, and probably it is 
her disdain of such portraiture that has betrayed her 
into the dangerous habit of exhibiting her contempt for 
them; for the teasing, tantalizing spirit of this woman 
of many gifts and many opportunities may tire at last the 
patience of the gods. 

II.—LEon QUARTERMAINE. 

Thus, while in some cases fate offers prizes that are hardly 
grasped at in a plethora of good things, there is the other 
picture of high hope and talent knocking year after year 
at the portals of success; of talent toiling with patience 
in the fields without, digging deep into the mysteries of 
a difficult art, yet for lack of some happy accident never 
circumventing the wall of blank endeavour. I can think 
of actors who when they enter the scene at once eclipse 
the more commonplace conceptions of their fellow artists, 
but whose skill only serves to disconcert the manage- 
ment who have engaged them to be a background for the 
favourite, and for whom there is only a small measure of 
praise left after the names in big type have received their 
accustomed tribute of praise. 

It is a melancholy fact that a personal triumph in a play 
that has only a short run is of little benefit to the player, 
whereas a mediocre performance in a popular success may 
leave the ball at his feet. Looking from theatre to theatre 
I can see few directors who have discrimination enough 
to gather together those clever people whom others are 
neglecting. 

One actor occurs to me who, although he has been much 
more seen of late years, has not yet come to his own. I 
cannot say that he is not constantly in engagement, yet 
I have not observed that he has ever been offered one of those 
openings his fine talent should have obtained for him. 

Leon Quartermaine is one of those actors whose per- 
formances dwell in the memory often long after the details 
of the play in which he was seen have been forgotten. 
Whether he appears in some new experiment with no 
possibility of anything but “an artistic remuneration,” 
or in a tragedy of Shakespeare’s in the most conventional 
of productions, or in an ephemeral comedy in a part modestly 
revolving round a brilliant planet, he is always lord of him- 
self, fluent in diction, prompt in gesture, phrasing a soliloquy 
with easy grace, quick in response, and definite in his sense 
of character. He is more than a born actor; he has taken 
pains to become a master of technique and, not content 
with a natural faculty for expression, he has perfected 
himself in his craft. 

His “Mercutio” was such a portrait of a Renaissance 
dandy as Crivelli might have taken joy in delineating. 
Few better things have been seen lately than his challenging, 
lovable impudence in that part and his sportsmanlike manner 
of meeting death. Recently, in The Choice, his unassuming 
bearing towards his chief, the easy, quiet, way he wooed 
the girl without so much as meaning to, were done with 
a delicacy of touch that beside Du Maurier’s impersonation 
was as silverpoint to woodcut. 

Yet the curly-haired, blue-eyed matinée idols of our 
stage, who slip through every piece with the characterless 
insipidity of the prince in a fairy story, are more widely 
known than this rare actor. 

Paitiep WyNnwoop. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


r ] SHE REV. WILLIAM NEGGIT sat at his kneehole 
table facing the window, shielding his eyes from 
the light with one hand, while he wrote with the 

other. Outside the window lay a lawn sprinkled with 

daisies, and beyond it a small sloping kitchen garden with 
gooseberry bushes and currant bushes bordering an ash- 
path that divided it and ended abruptly at a privet hedge. 

The afternoon was mild and the sliding lid of his cucumber 

frame was half open. Some distance off three poplars rose 

against the sky. Though the country was flat, it could 
not be said that the vicar enjoyed a view from his study 
window; nor was his “little sanctum,” as he called it effusively 
when introducing one of his wife’s visitors to its modest 
comforts, well lighted in spite of its door-window. On his 
right, half in shadow, stood a bookcase, the contents of 
which, certainly uninviting to the layman, were apparently, 
judging from their dusty condition, little used by their 
owner. Here and there a brighter note was struck by the 
purple back of some comparatively new theological work, 
or the red binding of a novel by Temple Thurston or Miss 

Beatrice Harraden, but the dingy greys of the Cambridge 

New Testament Texts or the obfuse brown of Cruden’s Con- 

cordance predominated. The brightest objects in the room 

were the yellow tiles of the fireplace—on these leek- 
coloured fleur-de-lis were shallowly embossed—the brightest 
if the eye were not first caught by the painted rose- 
bunch on the lid of the coal-scuttle, the low brass rail 
of the fender, or the arms of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, mounted on wood, which hung immediately above 
the china bell-pull to the right of the fireplace. 

* * * 


Now, if I were reading this novel, here I should stop; 
but as I am writing it I must continue. 
* * * 


The silhouette of Mr. Neggit’s back and round head 
against the light of the window gave the impression of a 
larger and possibly more formidable man than face to face 
he revealed himself to be. He was nearing fifty (I must 
drive my pen along—this is a psychological experiment)— 
nearing fifty, his black hair showed very little grey as yet, 
though the dismal tonsor of middle age had begun to show 
beneath the long locks brushed back from his forehead. His 
features expressed capacity for energy overlaid by indolence ; 
they had thickened and coarsened in recent years. His nose 
was unremarkable; the nippers of his gold pince-nez per- 
manently pinched up a little ridge of flesh between them. 
His bushy eyebrows (he frowned frequently even when not 
angry) carried a suggestion of choler, but the eyes below 
them, behind their quivering glasses, remained pathetic 
rather than fierce, even when he wished to threaten or 
expostulate. The choirboys had soon discovered that 
there was nothing behind the vicar’s eye. He was carelessly 
shaved. His mouth was large and lipless; a small speck 
of foam was apt to appear at the corners of it for no apparent 
reason. Though Mrs. (what is her name? oh, yes, Neggit) 
—though Mrs. Neggit did not know it, this white speck 
was one of the serious trials of her married life. There was 
no train of thought, no subject of conversation, no social 
pleasure, no domestic argument, which the sight of it did 
not instantly interrupt. For the first year or so of their 
marriage she had not only uttered the words, “ Willy, your 
handkerchief,” when it appeared, but invariably dabbed 
the corresponding corner of her own mouth with her fourth 
finger, to show him where the handkerchief must be 
applied. In the course of years the formula had reduced 
itself to “ Willy” and a rudimentary upward gesture 
of the hand. The vicar always instantly obeyed ; 


though, if the domestic weather was not absolutely 
clear, he often pretended to blow his nose at the same 


time. His usual manner was that of a man who 
mistakenly believes that dignity and cheerfulness are the 
modes of feeling most becoming to him, but in reality he 
was most attractive when he was tired and discouraged or 
had eaten a little too much. Then, his natural slovenly 
kindliness was lit by quaint gleams of humour—the rarest 
though the least valued, in his own and everybody else’s 
eyes, of his modest gifts. 

At this moment the vicar’s eyes were more than usually 
pathetic, for he could not fix his mind on his sermon. He 
got up, took two heavy steps which brought him to the 
mantelpiece, and after blowing through three or four of 
the dusty, crusted pipes which were lying there, selected 
one and began meditatively to stuff it. He was patting 
the side-pockets of his short black coat for matches, when 
his eye caught Time is up. Now I will explain 


the experiment. 
* * 


Last week, in a note to Mr. Hugh Walpole’s letter, re my 
complaint that modern novelists ruined their work by over- 
loading it with circumstantial detail, I reiterated the charge. 
I had suggested the week before that publishers might 
economise by refusing to publish long novels full of detail, 
and that if they did so, they would improve contemporary 
fiction. I had at the back of my mind the feeling that 
nothing was easier than circumstantial description. Story- 
telling is hard; compression is difficult; to write beauti- 
fully is very hard; but to fill in circumstantial detail and 
to insist upon the reader fixing his attention on that, was, 
I expected, as easy as shelling peas. I determined to try. 
I laid down these conditions for the experiment: (1) lL 
would write for an hour; (2) I would not describe any 
person or any place I was conscious of having seen. I 
would then see how many circumstantial details occurred 
to me in that time. You have read the result and I have 
read it. It seems to me as good as the average respectable 
novel—the bit about Mr. and Mrs. Neggit to be (it may be 
the vanity of authorship) even a little bit brighter than 
usual—only I swear I had never thought of Mr. Neggit before 
I sat down, or of hisroom. I opened a dictionary ; the word 
“ Nefarious” caught my eye and beneath it “ Negate.” 
I said to myself, “‘ Negate, Noggate, Neggit ’—off I started. 
The glare from the window opposite the table where I had 
sat down to write gave my imagination a jog: a man at 
a writing-table seen from behind—the rest reeled out. It 
is fatally easy. Hundreds of plausible details occurred to 
me which I had not space to describe. Still, the general 
effect is charmless and unstimulating as I expected. Why 
mention the three poplars, the tiles, etc., etc., etc., etc. ? 

* * * 


But try the experiment for yourself. Imagine a woman 
just finishing arranging her hair for a party. You will find 
(if your patience holds out) you have no difficulty in filling 
three pages of print, in describing the mirror, her dressing- 
table and what was on it, how she half-turned her head 
when the maid came in, and so forth ; but try to describe in 
a sentence the placidly critical expression of a pretty, well- 
dressed woman giving the last pats to her hair before slipping 
off her dressing-gown, or her last significant gesture, and you 
will find it extremely hard. Still, if you succeed in finding 
that sentence, the reader will know without your telling him 
that there are rings and cream-pots on the table. Now, 
modern novelists strike me as shirkers; they go the long, 
dull way about it (thereby making also more money), but 
forfeiting the claim to be artists in their work. And the same 
applies to whole scenes just as much as to details. It may 
be as pointless and as easy to mention that your heroine 
dressed for dinner as to mention that she frowned when, on 
dabbing her puff in its round celluloid box, she found there 
was not enough powder. But it is understood now that a 
novel is good if, as Mr. Walpole said, in the course of “a 
long, slow narration of the lives of certain persons the reader 
obtains that real sense of living in other existences,” and 
consequently we are flooded with circumstantial detail, easy 
to provide. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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HISTORY FROM AN AEROPLANE 


The Outline of History, By H. G. Wetts. Cassell. 


21s. net. 


It is perhaps the best tribute that we can pay to Mr. 
Wells’s achievement to confess that, when we finished 
reading his book, we desired not to write about it, but to 
cross-examine the author. T'he Outline of History provokes 
thought, opposition, admiration, but chiefly the sceptical 
temper. Mr. Wells so betrays, in the course of his narrative, 
how personal character or traditional opinion has coloured 
nearly all our accounts of all human affairs, that we are left 
wondering where, if anywhere, is truth; whether, any- 
where at all, there is material for clear judgment, material 
unsullied by the prejudice and the fashions of the men who 
have preserved and utilised it. Mr. Wells himself believes 
clearly enough in a unity of mankind, in a unity of origin, 
a potential unity of life and interest now; or, we should 
say, an inevitable future unity; but his work so stresses 
the obstacles of race, of language, of religion, of culture, 
that he cannot be surprised if he leads some readers into a 
scepticism about that vision of unity, with nothing but a 
disheartened sense that, in spite of all the obvious reasons 
why mankind should cohere, should find and keep a common 
bond, men may remain dissonant, distrustful, and inimical, 
islands of solitude joined by nothing but the submerging 
waters of misunderstanding. 

Now, this result might have been avoided if Mr. Wells 
had only explained his meaning a little more clearly. He 
is very fond of ‘denouncing old-fashioned systems of educa- 
tion, especially those which were current at our older 
universities. ‘That there is much to be said against Oxford 
and Cambridge none know better than those who have 
been members of either University. Had Mr. Wells, 
however, endured the education which he dismisses, in 
discussing Gladstone, as ignorance, he would not have 
launched this monumental work at the public without 
being more careful to define his terms. Take first, for 
instance, the word ‘‘education.” Nowhere does Mr. Wells 
say what he means by education. We are left to arrive 
at his meaning by noticing what he dislikes; he evidently, 
from his comments on Gladstone, thinks a knowledge of 
theology infinitesimally unimportant: and his opinion 
is obviously defensible. But never does he explain clearly 
of what, in his opinion, a good education should consist. 
In paying a tribute to the educational system and energy 
of the Catholic Church he claims that ‘‘ though it is certain 
that the Catholic Church, through its propagandas, its 
popular appeals, its schools and universities, opened up 
the prospect of the modern educational status in Europe, 
it is equally certain that the Catholic Church never intended 
to do anything of the sort. It did not send out knowledge 
with its blessing; it let it loose inadvertently. Its con- 
ception of education was not release, not an invitation to 
participate, but to subjugation of minds.” Here we have 
Mr. Wells’s idea of what the Catholic Church meant by 
education—it meant “the subjugation of minds”; but 
he puts nothing against this idea except the vague “ in- 
vitation to participate.” He leaves his reader quite 
in the dark as to how you can teach anyone any fact or 
truth and at the same time allow his mind to remain com- 
pletely free; for instance, few modern men feel free to 
accept, or even consider, the Ptolemaic theory of the 
universe. Copernicus has subjugated their minds. Again, 
Mr. Wells misses a great opportunity of showing how the 
thought of mankind has changed, when, without men- 
tioning the transformation it has undergone, he uses the 
word “ science” to mean “ physical science ” right through 
his volume. It is as if a historian were to refer to the 
England of Alfred’s day as the British Empire. The 
specialised meaning of science has arisen during the memory 
of men yet living, and it is one of the most striking pieces 
of evidence of the way human thought has shifted, has 
narrowed, has specialised in the past generation. 





To this specialisation Mr. Wells’s book may be taken as 
a challenge. He does not profess to have expert knowledge 
on any of the periods or races with which he deals—from 
the Cro-Magnars to Clemenceau, from the Sumerian Empire 
to the United States ; he relies for his facts on recognised 
authorities. He has been assisted by a host of friends, 
in particular by Sir E. Ray Lankester, Mr. Ernest Barker, 
Sir Harry Johnston, and Dr. Gilbert Murray. Of these 
four, Mr. Barker and Dr. Murray are most in evidence ; 
some of the controversies between them and Mr. Wells 
are amusing and instructive, but they would be more 
satisfying if Mr. Wells showed any signs of learning from 
them. In a book of this kind there are, of course, bound 
to be some mistakes of facts, and some misrepresentations 
of events and characters which almost rank as mistakes. 
The election of Cato Major, for instance, by omissions and 
insinuations, gives a picture which is a libel on a man whom 
God and Plutarch had already made sufficiently disagree- 
able; the thesis that any race can be artistic, and that, 
given periods of security and peace, any race will be, is 
difficult to reconcile with the histories of Switzerland and 
the United States, and with the coincidence of war with 
times of high artistic production in England, Athens, 
France, and the cities of Italy. In writing about Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Wells completely ignores the fact that Jesus 
was a Jew who was punctilious about keeping his race’s 
religious obligations, and showed no inclination to interfere 
with the elaborate ceremonial of the Temple. The early 
Christians were, similarly, a Jewish sect, and it is quite 
misleading to speak of their religion as having no altar 
or no priest. {Mr. Wells has unfortunately, in his chapter 
on Christian origins, relied far too much on the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, an admirable volume which bears about the same 
relation to modern biblical criticism as does Modern Painters 
to the latest theories of wxsthetics. There are a great 
many other points on which Mr. Wells’s opinion is either 
erroneous or disputable, and there are a few actual blunders, 
as his statement that the clergy of the Catholic Church, 
before Hildebrand, were allowed to marry; but we must 
come to the more agreeable business of praise. 

There is nothing with which one can compare Mr. Wells's 
book, for Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man is too 
definitely biased in its outlook and narrow in its handling. 
So it is poor praise to say that this is the first book in which 
we have seen adequate space given, and proper admiration, 
to the great civilisation of China. It is evidence of Mr. 
Wells’s alertness, of a real journalistic genius, that he 
should so_unerringly point to China as the civilisation 
which, if well considered, will force the most obstinate 
Westerner to acquire a sense of proportion about history. 
We do not attach quite the importance Mr. Wells does 
to length of history ; mere prolongation may be an accident 
of geographical position or national temperament, or of 
both. But China has had, all through its history, an 
intensity of life which entitles it to be regarded as a cultured 
power of the very highest significance. We cannot discuss 
at length Mr. Wells’s speculation as to why, having achieved 
so much, China was suddenly arrested, became, as it were, 
“ brain-bound,” inert. He thinks it was largely the 
daring script, clogging the free and quick interchange of 
thought. It may be. We would suggest, however, that 
it might also be that the great Chinese were a little lacking 
in sense of direction, of determination. The Emperor 
who welcomed equally the Buddhist, the Christian and the 
Muhammadan showed, no doubt, a very benign spirit, but 
is he not open to the suspicion of not knowing precisely 
what he wanted ? 

On Athens and Rome Mr. Wells is healthily and honestly 
iconoclastic. No reader is likely to agree wholly with his 
criticisms. He exaggerates more in these sections than 
anywhere—as when he calls the Punic Wars “the most 
wasteful and disastrous series that has ever darkened 
the history of mankind” or exclaims contemptuously 
that the Roman voter “ probably misconceived every issue 
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upon which he voted.” ‘The truth is, Mr. Wells is angry 
because the Greeks and the Romans did not accomplish 
more. He cannot forgive the Alexandrians for not inventing 
printing, or at the least a little machine for unrolling manu- 
scripts more quickly. (There are people still in existence 
who prefer to have a book whose leaves they can “ cut.”’) 
Mr. Wells has not a little of that clerical, school-teaching 
spirit which resents people’s capacity for enjoying, or being 
indifferent to, inconveniences which enrage him. This 
temper makes him at times lose his sense of proportion, 
and he wastes some of his time on destructive criticism. 
Still, we welcome the chapters on Athens and Rome, not asa 
just estimate, but as a useful corrective to the more common 
attitude of idolatrous respect paid to the institutions of 
the classical republics. Especially good are the passages in 
which Mr. Wells insists on the grave differences between 
modern and ancient ‘“ democracy.” 

When he comes to modern history, especially of Europe, 
Mr. Wells is necessarily more hampered by his material, 
and few readers will altogether agree with the allocation 
of space. Brilliant as is the account of the Crusades, we 
think more room should have been given to the Renaissance 
and Reformation ; and throughout the book the space given 
to Switzerland and to Ireland is inadequate. Then the 
author’s flair for journalism has allowed him to write far 
too much in the chapters on the Great War. Nothing, 
except immediate interest, can justify the detail with which 
Mr. Wells retails the gossip of the Peace Conference. On 
the whole, the characters whom he selects for lengthy 
comment or criticism are inevitable: everyone will notice 
omissions; and the reader who enjoys Mr. Wells’s skill 
in applying the scalpel will regret that he has not selected 
more victims. We could have spared a great many of 
the pages on Muhammad and Islam (which is, after all, 
only a Christian heresy) for a more detailed treatment of 
the revival of learning in Europe—Erasmus surely deserves 
consideration — and some reference to so singular a 
modern religious movement as Babism and its develop- 
ments. Mr. Wells writes with all his customary lucidity. 
Any confusion then is a confusion of thought—springing 
from causes we have already indicated—not obscurity of 
language. Mr. Wells would have been scarcely human 
if he had succeeded completely in his “ attempt to tell, 
truly and clearly, in one continuous narrative, the whole 
story of life and mankind so far as it is known to-day,” 
but he comes nearer success than we should have imagined 
possible. His treatment of philosophy is very inadequate ; 
he here displays that unaccountable impatience into which he 
has been betrayed in previous works, and no history which 
leaves out music can claim to tell the whole story of mankind. 
These two omissions help one to understand Mr. Wells’s 
limitations. His most vivid interest is kept for the applied 
reason—pure art, pure thought disturb him, distress him. 
As Mr. Gladstone asked of Faraday, so Mr. Wells asks 
Plotinus or Athanasius, ‘‘ What good is it?” The limita- 
tion is a severe one for a historian. The ordinary man 
does not express a philosophy ; he does not even understand 
it when it is expressed, but he does live against a back- 
ground of philosophical thought. He is not half so stupid 
as Mr. Wells thinks. He has, we believe, really got hold 
at last of the idea which Christianity has promulgated for 
centuries—the idea which has inspired Mr. Wells to write 
this book—that there is a unity in things. A great deal of 
mischief is still being talked and written—for instance, about 
Nordic superiority, Yellow perils, Black menaces, and so 
on, but it is not the commonalty who talk so. It is the 
professors, following the bad example of the well-educated 
Stewart Chamberlain. Against all nonsense of that kind, 
against deliberate and unconscious wickedness which would 
separate and antagonise the people, this Outline should be 
a bulwark. There are graver points on which we differ 
from Mr. Wells, but he has a vision of world-unity that we 
share. “Sooner or later that unity must come, or else 
plainly men must perish by their own inventions. We, 





because we believe in the power of reason and in the in- 
creasing goodwill of men, find ourselves compelled to 
reject the latter possibility. But the way to the former 
may be very long and tedious, very tragic and wearisome, 
a martyrdom of many} generations, or it may be travelled 
over almost swiftly in the course of a generation or so. 
. . - Our estimates vary with our moods; the time may be 
much longer than our hopes and much shorter than our 
fears.” 


PROPHETS ARE CHEAP TO-DAY 


All Things Are Possible. By Leo Suestov. Authorised 
translation by S. S. Kore.iansky, with a Foreword 
by D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 5s. net. 


This prophet costs but five shillings and, being intro- 
duced by D. H. Lawrence and having already to his credit 
a somewhat pretentious but nevertheless interesting book 
on Tchekov (translated in 1916 by Mr. Koteliansky), 
surely invites our not too grim attention. For we 
are warned against grimness. Mr. Lawrence overflows 
with warning, information and deprecation. He warns 
us that to Shestov “European idealism is anathema. . . 
more than this, it is a little comical.’”’ He informs us that 
Shestov “is preaching nothing” and “absolutely refutes 
any imputation of a central idea,” except (lower in the 
same page) that each individual should “act spontaneously 
from the forever-incalculable prompting of the creative 
well-head within him.” He deprecates irritation: “ one 
must be amused.” Well, well: it is a relief to hear that, by 
way of a change, we are not going to be preached at, 
though we feel a trifle uneasy about that “forever-incal- 
culable prompting of the creative well-head”’; and we are 
quite ready to be amused. What follows? Like Rossetti 
the reader may say to himself, “I have been here before, 
but when and how I cannot tell,” and glancing round his 
shelves seek illumination. He will find if he takes down 
the works of Lewis Carroll that the classic Chapter VII. 
of Alice in Wonderland displays a spiritual affinity to 
no few chapters of the Scythian muse—with, however, 
this difference, that the profundities of the March 
Hare attained at times an obscurity so perfect that not even 
the most dusky of barbarian protagonists could supply 
the like. You remember the entirely Russian opening : 
“There was a table set out under a tree in front of the 
house, and the March Hare and the Hatter were having 
tea at it: a Dormouse was sitting between them, fast 
asleep, and the other two were using it as a cushion, resting 
their elbows on it, and talking over its head.” It is unfor- 
tunate that Carroll while supplying the tea has forgotten 
the samovar, but in other respects no Russian could object 
to it. Isn’t somebody always talking over somebody else’s 
head? Doesn’t the reader at moments, as he is intended to 
do, sympathise with the inclinations of the Dormouse? Isn't 
there always a self-assertive Mad Hatter character, and 
an evasive March Hare character, and a naive Dormouse 
character who wakes up with some remark of the deepest 
simplicity, significance and beauty, only to be snubbed 
by the others? Isn’t the Hatter always very rude and 
the Hare very contradictory ? And are not riddles always 
propounded and answers given in which an unearthly 
logic rules supreme? Doesn't the Dormouse character 
always tell a story which somehow gets lost? Isn't there 
always talk of “much of a muchness”’ and other metaphy- 
sical matters? And when the hero or heroine, like Alice, 
is strolling away, doesn’t he or she look back to see some- 
thing abrupt and unexpected happening—a suicide, a 
confession, or a murder, in short, the Dormouse being put 
into the tea-pot? The parallel is remarkable. With the 
native neglect of native masterpieces D. H. Lawrence does 
not seem to have noticed it, but Comrade Shestov is not so 
neglectful. Though not writing a romance but only a series 
of thoughts arranged after the Pascalian mode, he seems 
to have paid particular attention to the personality of the 
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Hatter. He is that sort of character—impulsive, domin- 
ative and philosophically-minded. On his “dazzle” top- 
hat, instead of the legend “This style—10s. 6d.,” he bears 
the motto, “This style—Nietzsche,” but, unlike the Hatter, 
he has assumed headgear that is palpably second-hand 
and oh! far, far too large for him. One dialectical advan- 
tage he does however share with Nietzsche and the Hatter : 
“Tf I contradict myself, then I contradict myself.” This is 
not however to say that he cannot be profound upon 
occasion. At his best he has something of the fretful 
scepticism of Pascal—‘A strange anomaly! We see thous- 
ands of human beings perish around us, yet we walk warily 
lest we crush a worm. The sense of compassion is strong 
in us, but it is adapted to the condition of our existence. 
It can relieve an odd case here and there—and it raises a 
terrific outcry over a trifling injustice. Yet Schopenhauer 
wa' ted to make compassion the metaphysical basis of 
morality.” ‘New ideas, even our own, do not quickly 
conquer our sympathies. We must first get accustomed 
to them.” Such casual observations are of more value 
than either the case for the forever-incalculable etcetera, 
of which he makes such a parade, or his only too frequent 
lapse into those superficial schoolboy ‘‘scores” which are 
the delight of the mannikin who has read Nietzsche. (Curious 
how Nietzsche attracts mainly the weak!) Indeed, the 
justification of this book is rather in the healthy, restless 
scepticism which provokes in us some activity of mind, 
and some exercise of moral courage, than in the worth of its 
actual dicta, The Hatter did at least cause Alice to sharpen 
her wits. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 


Socialism in Thought and Action. By Harry W. Larpiaw. 
Macmillan. 13s, net. 

The United States, which have so far failed to produce any 
organised Socialist movement of either strength or solidity, 
have, for the past decade, sustained, among the three or 
four hundred American Universities, an effective ‘‘ Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society,” which is doing much the same 
sort of work as that done by the Fabian Society in this 
country. Naturally, Lenin thinks as little of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society of America as he does of our 
Fabians. Governments and capitalists share his uncon- 
cern. Nevertheless, in Western Europe and the United 
States it is the book that counts in the long run, not the 
oration from the soap-boxor the singing of the Internationale. 
In this belief, Mr. Harry W. Laidlaw, the untiring secretary 
of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, goes on writing 
books, and his Socialism in Thought and Action may be 
commended to any candid inquirer. He sets himself to 
explain, tersely and without bombast, what is the Socialist 
indictment against the existing order. He gives a brief and 
unpedantic survey of the contributions of Socialist writers 
to Socialist theory, not hesitating to point out where they 
have been proved to be wrong. Hej sketches interestingly 
what he conceives ‘ The Socialist Commonwealth ” to be 
like. He examines the diverging tendencies of Syndicalism 
and Guild Socialism. And he summarises, very fairly, 
what seem to be the factors making for Socialism in advanced 
industrial communities, and the objections to it. Pro- 
bably no one, whether Socialist or Anti-Socialist, would 
think all these 246 pages either perfectly accurate, or quite 
adequately stated, on one side or the other. But, to the 
present writer, the task seems to be well done. The second 
half of the book is equally interesting and even more useful. 
It is a detailed summary of all that has happened to the 
Socialist movement in each of the countries of the world, 
from 1848 to 1920. Here the reader can follow all the ups 
and downs of the movement, and all the ebbs and flows 
of thought in its several sections, before the Great War— 
during the war, and since the war. The speeches of the 
principal leaders are often given in brief summary, and all 
the complications connected with “the International ” 


are unravelled. This, too, seems well done, though a few 
errors of detail may be noticed. Altogether, though the 
volume lays claim to no originality of thought and is 
written in a style of severe restraint, from which all eloquence 
has been eliminated, this modestly-conceived work is one 
of the most useful productions of the movement. Its 
impartial “ objectivity ” justifies its being placed not only 
in every public library but also in the library of every 
secondary school or training college. . 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 


Beauty and the Beast. An Essay in Evolutionary Aesthetic. 
By S. A. McDowa.t, B.D. Cambridge University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


The word ‘“ beauty” has of late years fallen into sad 
disrepute ; partly, no doubt, because disquisitions on the 
subject are generally unattractive. Either they are 
involved in a mist of metaphysical terms and, con- 
stitute a footnote to or an application of some meta- 
physical system; or they represent the more or less 
generalised experience of some, perhaps, competent artist, 
but usually incompetent philosopher. Mr. McDowall 
approaches the problem of ‘“ What is beauty? ” from the 
standpoint of a Christian apologist. ‘There is an eagerness, 
a sincerity, about his book which makes it attractive. 
Mr. McDowall would like to be a whole-hearted follower of 
Benedetto Croce; but, as a Christian, he is uncomfortable 
about Croce’s denial of God and rejection of a metaphysic. 
So he tries to harness the Pegasus of Croce to the chariot of 
Christian doctrine; and to find a “ formula” which will 
link up Croce’s philosophy of beauty with the Christian 
idea of God. This formula he finds in the word “ love.” 
Mr. McDowall accepts Croce’s position that beauty is the 
expression of an intuition of reality, and that beauty 
creates in the individual a dissatisfaction which gives rise 
to a desire to create. For Croce this dissatisfaction is the 
result of a psychological illusion, a yearning of men towards 
something higher, which is an expression of a necessary 
evolution of the spirit. For Mr. McDowall, however, it is 
a feeling identical with love, and is caused by the individual 
having received from the beloved object, without having yet 
given in return; the desire to create is the desire to 
give in return. Beauty is therefore the expression of an 
intuition, not merely of reality, but of a particular kind of 
reality, viz., the relationship of love, which exists not only 
between finite persons and things, but between these and a 
personal and infinite God. 

This argument at least gives an explanation of what 
Croce fails to explain satisfactorily, viz., beauty in Nature. 
Croce’s explanation that in the case of a work of art the 
individual enters into the mind of the creator, follows his 
intuition, and creates the expression afresh for himself, 
can now be extended to the case of natural objects by saying 
that their creator is God. The argument assumes, of 
course, that both Croce and Christianity are right, so far as 
they go. The fact, however, that Croce’s theory is 
unsatisfactory in one of its most important applications 1s 
a ground for critical examination of his whole argument. 
But even granting Mr. McDowall’s premises, his argument 
depends on the correctness of his analogy between the 
dissatisfaction aroused by beauty and the feelings produced 
by love. The existence of xsthetic emotion is certain; 
but its nature is still an unsolved problem of psychology. 
Mr. McDowall holds that the sex impulse is the beginning 
of inter-relation, which is the first stage of love, and therefore 
is the origin of beauty. That sex and esthetic emotion are 
connected seems probable; but we have little data for 
knowing how the sex impulse works itself out in esthetic 
emotion. One difficulty in investigation is that people 
will not describe honestly the feelings produced in them by 
beauty: they persist in thinking that unless they can 
testify to edification, there is something wrong. Until the 
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The SECRET of Being a CONVINCING TALKER 


How I Learned it in One Evening 


“ AVE you heard the news about Frank Jordan ? 
H He's been made secretary of the company !”’ 
This news quickly brought me to the little 

group which had gathered in the centre of the office. 

I could hardly believe my ears. I knew Jordan was a 
capable fellow, quiet and unassuming, but I never would 
have selected him for any such sudden rise. F ieee, 
too, that the Secretary of the Great Eastern had to be a 
big man and I wondered how in the world Jordan secured 
the position. 

The first.chance I got I walked into Jordan’s new office 
and, after congratulating him warmly, I asked him to give 
me the details of how he jumped ahead so quickly. is 
story is so intensely interesting that I am going to 
repeat it as closely as I remember. 

“T'll tell you just how it happened, George, because 
you may pick up a point or two that will help you. 

“ You remember how scared I used to be whenever I 
had to talk to the chief ? You remember how you used 
to tell me that every time I opened my mouth I got 
into trouble ? You remember how confused I used to 
be every time I met new people? I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say when I wanted to say it: and I deter- 
mined that if there was any possible chance to learn 
how to talk I was going to do it. 

“I bought a number of books on public speaking, but 
they seemed to be meant for those who wanted to become 
orators, whereas what I wanted to learn was not only 
how to speak in public, but how to speak to individuals 
under various conditions in business and social life. 


“A few weeks later, just as I was about to give up 
hope of ever learning to talk interestingly I read an 
announcement stating that Dr. Frederick Law had just 
completed a new course in business talking and public 
speaking entitled * Mastery of Speech.’ The urse 
was offered on approval without money in advance, so 
since I had nothing whatever to lose by examining the 
lessons, I sent for them and in a few days they arrived. 
I glanced through the entire eight lessons, reading the 
headings and a few paragraphs here and there and in 
about an hour the whole secret of effective speaking was 

to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always lacked 
confidence, why talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded, whereas it is really the simplest thing in 
the world to get ‘ up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 

















By GEORGE RAYMOND 


complete attention to what I was saying, and how to 
make everything I said interesting, forceful and con- 
vincing. I learned the art of listening, the value of 
silence, and the power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned how and when to use 
humour with telling effect. 

“The most wonderful of the lessons were the 
actual examples of what things to say and when to say 
them to meet every condition. I found that there was 
a knack in making oral reports to my superiors. I 
found that there was a right way and a wrong way to 
present complaints, to give estimates, and to issue orders. 


“I picked up some wonderful points about how to give 
my opinions, about how to answer complaints, about 
how to ask the bank for a loan, about how to ask for 
extensions. Another thing that struck me forcibly was 
that instead of antagonising people when I didn’t agree 
with them, I | how to bring them round to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort of way. Then, 
of course, along with those lessons there were chapters on 
speaking before large audiences, how to find material 
for talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, how to 
talk to servants, and how to talk to children. 


“ Why, I got the secret the very first evening, and it 
was only a short time before I was able to apply all the 
paactemn, and found that my words were beginning to 

ave an almost magical effect upon everybody to whom 
I spoke. I began to acquire an executive ability that 
sur me. I smoothed out difficulties like a true 
diplomat. In my talks with the chief I spoke clearly, 
simply, convincingly. Then came my first pro- 
motion since I entered the accounting department. I 
was given a job of answering complaints and I made 
good ; from that I was given the job of making collec- 
tions. When Mr. Buckley joined the Officers’ Training 
Corps I was le secretary. My salary is now £1,500 a 
year, and expect it will be raised this year. 

“ And I want to tell you honestly that I attribute my 
success solely to the fact that I learned how to talk to 
people.” 

When I sent for Dr. Law's Course, I found it to be 
exactly as Jordan had stated. After studying the eight 
simple lessons I began to sell to people who had pre- 
viously refused to listen to me. After four months of 
record-breaking sales during the dullest season I received 
a wire from the Chief asking me to return to the city 








office, and was appointed Sales Manager at almost twice 
my former salary. I know that there was nothing in me 
that had changed except what I had acquired the ability 
to talk where formerly I simply used “ words without 


““"" SEND NO MONEY 


So confident are the publishers of Dr. Law's Course 
in Business Talking and Public Speaking of the result, 
once you have an opportunity to see In your own home 
how 1 can, in one hour, learn the secret of effective 
speech under all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the course for FREE EXAMINATION FOR THREE DAYS. 

Don’t send any money. Merely write a postcard and 
the complete Course will be sent, prepaid at once. If 
you are not entirely satisfied, send it back any time 
within three days after receipt and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have taken 
the Course, send only 35s. in full payment. You take 
no risk and you have everything to gain, so write now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn, 75,000 men 
and women ordered Dr. Law's Course during the last 
few months. 

Write AT ONCE to the Principal, 
LAW'S MASTERY OF SPEECH COURSE, 
The A.B.C. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
3, Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 
Stee eareeeeeeeeeeetetereecene COUPON PPrrrrrrritit i tt tittt) 
: The Principals of the A.B.C. Correspondence 
Schools will also be pleased to send you any of 
their following famous Courses on three days’ 
approval. You pay only if you are satisfied, and 
then only 35s. the full price of the Course. No 
offer could be fairer. Put a X where required. 
David M. Roth's [] E. E. Purinton’s 
(] Memory Course Personal Efficiency 
Dr. Blackford’s Mr Newcombe's 
(] Judging Character [] Super-Salesmanship 


[] Voice Production 


or a Prospectus of 


A.B.C. Drawing Thelwall's Piano 
(] Course [] Sight Reading 
Thelwall’s Rapid [] Mr. Langford Reed's 
[ Piano Course Picture Playwriting 
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psycho-analysts get seriously to work, the whole question 
must be counted as sub judice. 

But the proof of any philosophic pudding lies in the 
eating. With literature and painting Mr. McDowall does not 
find much difficulty—the one expresses personal relationship, 
the other relationship of things to man. On these grounds 
he holds that religious painting and portraiture are the 
highest forms of pictorial art. ‘Those who believe that the 
painter’s concern is the expression of form and its creation, 
will violently disagree with the pre-eminence thus given 
to the portrait gua portrait. When he comes to music 
and architecture, however, the suspicion dawns that 
Mr. McDowall has unconsciously drawn his theories only 
from the arts with which he is most familiar. For music and 
architecture are only brought into the scheme by saying 
that they express the rhythm, order and sequence of the 
universe. This takes us a long way from the expression 
of love, and approaches very near the esthetics of 
Kandinsky. Sometimes he is suggestive, if not convincing 
—as when he explains that opera and oratorio are doomed 
to fail, because they yoke together two arts so that neither 
is free to express its own intuition in its own way; sometimes 
he has to resort almost to verbal jugglery to bring a fact 
within the four corners of his theory. It is an interesting 
game, but it seems rather futile. The same amount of 
energy devoted to psychological investigation might have 
yielded more valuable, if less imposing, results. 


IRISH HISTORY 


The Irish Rebellion of 1641. By Lord E. Hamizron. 
Murray. 2ls. 


Lord E. Hamilton is the literary member of a great 
Ulster family, the greatest of Ulster families, if we are to 
judge greatness in Ireland by State standards. No other 
house in Ireland has been so consistently faithful to the 
ascendancy idea as the house of Hamilton, whose records, 
unlike those of most of the great English families in Ireland, 
contain no case of “Irish degeneration.” A taste for 
writing is somewhat suspect among the “ loyalist ’’ portion 
of Ireland’s population; it is often taken as a symptom 
of “rebel” sympathies; but Lord Ernest’s books (and 
he writes well) prove the danger of rushing to hasty con- 
clusions of this sort. In his Irish historical volumes he 
betrays the most complete insensibility to what Thierry 
called ‘‘ perhaps the strangest and most noble example ever 
given by a nation”’. . . . “This indomitable pertinacity, this 
faculty of preserving through centuries of misery the 
memory of lost liberty, and of never despairing of a cause 
always defeated, always fatal to those who have dared to 
defend it.” 

The present volume, a continuation of “ Elizabethan 
Ulster,” is largely a study of the massacres that accom- 
panied the Rebellion of 1641, of which Lord Ernest 
writes: ‘‘They are no greater slur on the Irish nation 
than the Reign of Terror is on the French nation or Bol- 
shevism on Russia as a whole.” Lecky is said to have 
minimised the cruelties of the Irish, and Lord Edward devotes 
a number of pages to a criticism of Lecky’s methods; the 
criticism is not wholly convincing. Or, at least, we are 
not persuaded that Lord Ernest’s own methods are an 
improvement on Lecky’s. Let us take what view we will 
of the value of the British depositions on the subject (mostly 
contained in thirty-two old volumes of the Trinity College 
Library), we cannot avoid asking ourselves what may 
be the motive of Lord Ernest in thus “raking up the 
past.” The rebellion of 1641 is a far-off event ; and those 
who have not succumbed to complete scepticism in regard 
to “ Truth and the War,” but believe that some, and not 
all, men are liars, can find in the daily newspapers more 
than enough to occupy their minds. Weighing up con- 
flicting evidence of eye-witnesses may be a delightfully 
intellectual exercise ; but until it is decided whether Mr. 


Lansbury was alone when he saw Mr. Keeling in prison, 
the heart of the British public will not yield to Lord 
Ernest’s prayer for the rehabilitation of Mrs. Anne Smith of 
Kilmore (Mrs. Smith reported upon one of the worst of 
the 1641 atrocities, and her testimony has been shame- 
fully neglected by Lecky and other historians). One of 
Lord Ernest’s pages has the exquisite heading “Unpopu- 
larity of the Truth in Ireland”; the attribution of a common 
failing of mankind to Irish Roman Catholics in particular 
is characteristic of the curiously provincial turn of mind 
of the Ulster Briton. The observation quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph deserves our assent, however ; 
our view of the Irish, or Anglo-Irish, problem ought not 
to be dominated by a sense of atrocities, past or present, 
Irish or English. It is not incumbent upon Irishmen, 
as Sir Horace Plunkett once suggested, to forget Anglo- 
Irish history; their task should be to give it character and 
meaning. But Lord Ernest Hamilton, though he has 
a more reasonable style, is as little philosophical as any 
of the clerical pamphleteers on the Nationalist side, to 
whose tiresome plaint of British wickedness he objects. 
Unlike Sir Edward Carson, Lord Ernest speaks of an 
**Trish nation,’ and the “ Ulster” men are in his view a 
colonial garrison of “ Britons”; on behalf of these Britons 
he lectures the Irish nation in a manner that is reminiscent 
of that adopted by the Times towards Germany. He 
would like the Irish nation to show some of the “ signs 
of repentance” which the “better class” among them 
must feel; the Ulster “‘ Britons” would then be ready 
to forgive, for, as has already been stated, no nation should 
be irrevocably condemned because at times the worst 
elements within it have gained the ascendancy and done 
atrocious things! Lord Ernest tells us of O’Reillys of 
Cavan who behaved in so “loyal” and “manly” a fashion 
during the rebellion of 1641. It does not occur to Lord 
Ernest that this tone of condescension itself creates an 
obstacle to that impartial investigation of the facts of 
Irish history which he desiderates ; nor has he realised that 
even if the facts were agreed upon, the moral they conveyed 
would still be in dispute so long as words like “loyal” had 
one meaning for Ulster Britons and another for Irishmen. 
For Lord Ernest, no doubt, the whole population of the 
world may be divided into loyalists and rebels, loyalists 
being those who accept without question every accom- 
plished fact of British expansion. Nationalists who write 
as though the Catholic Irish in their struggles with the 
interlopers had never done a bad deed, do not display a 
more childish state of mind. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Bolshevik Theory. By R. W. Posrcare. Grant Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 

There is something to be learnt from Mr. Postgate’s book on Bol- 
shevik theory, because unlike most writers upon this subject he does 
not the whole time see either red or white, but does make some attempt 
to skin his eyes of prejudice and actually see what are the aims and 
ideals of Bolshevism. In appendices he also adds some documents, 
including the Communist Manifesto of March, 1919, which, as he 
rightly says, “ is the only authoritative exposition of the aims of 
Bolshevism as an international movement.” It is, however, a pity 
that Mr. Postgate was not content to write a plain book in a plain 
way to the best of his ability about the theory of Russian Communism. 
He would have written a much better book if he had taken to heart 
the famous lines : “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” 
He is always trying to be much too clever, and the result is that he 
takes two pages to make the very simple statement that he finds it 
very difficult to define the word “ proletariat.” The kind of academic 
semi-facetiousness with which he pads out his pages does not make 
a difficult subject less tedious ; it only makes it and his book longer. 


Dupleix and Clive: The Beginning of Empire. By Henry Dopwett. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

There is a notion abroad, not only that the history of British India 
has been completely written, but that the documents of the East 
India Company have been thoroughly explored. The notion is absurd, 
as those readers know who have followed the Foster publications 
of the India Office Library during recent years. Even the Clive epoch 
has not been more than half revealed, and Mr. Dodwell notes, as well 
he may, that writers have steadily copied inaccuracies from one 
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another since the beginning of the nineteenth century. This is partic- 
ularly true of Dupleix, who for a short spell seemed likely to do for 
French dominion what Clive was destined to do for British. Mr. 
Dodwell, who is curator of the Madras Record Office, had an almost 
virgin field to work over, and his patiently compiled volume is largely 
concerned with the correction of certain accepted legends about 
Dupleix. The most familiar of these is that Dupleix, who has been 
awarded by English writers a very high place as commander and 
administrator, would probably have succeeded if he had been as well 
supported from France as his rival was from England. Mr. Dodwell 
deals effectively with this theory, and he appears to prove that Dup- 
leix’s failures were in the main traceable to his own blunders. The 
book is a serviceable contribution to the annals of early British India, 
and future historians will thank the author. But it cannot be said 
that Mr. Dodwell makes very much of the great story in which Clive 
and Dupleix were the protagonists : he is markedly lacking in narrative 
power. Nor does he, we think, give sufficient weight to the Bengali 
stories and criticisms regarding the Black Hole of Calcutta. 


Arthur Innes Adam, 1894-1916. A Record founded on his Letters. 
By ApELA Marion Apam. Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“The year has lost its spring,’ said Pericles, mourning the lost 
youth of Athens. The toll of our own lost scholars to whom Athens 
was a reality is sadly long. Arthur Adam was a Grecian by hereditary 
right, the son of two distinguished classics, and Winchester numbered 
him among her brightest sons when he went to Balliol as a scholar. 
He was no mere specialist, being early accomplished in music and 
other humane studies, especially in that art of making friends which 
belongs to a sunny disposition. Always modest about his own powers, 
he maintained a high standard of conduct and an interest in less 
fortunate lives which is typical of the best Englishmen. He deserved 
his place in the Cambridgeshires, some of the best of the Territorials. 
Hampered by short sight, and regarding warfare as ‘‘a damnable 
business,”” he won the worship of his men. He was one of those who 
vitae lampada tradunt in the best sense and in the darkest days. He 
had not reached that gift of epigram which marks some scholars, 
but he would have gone further than most of them with his humour, 
humility, and vigour of mind. He loved Virgil, being always ready 
to defend abused poets, but he was also intensely interested in the 
Insurance Act and the practical issues of life. In 1912 he wrote : 


“IT was sufficiently misguided to read Justice by Mr. Galsworthy 
this afternoon, which is all very well—but I wish it didn’t sound 
so obviously true as it does. This is the sort of thing which makes 
me doubt whether the Bar is a proper profession for anybody with 
any scruples at all; and I do very much doubt it sometimes.” 


The Balliol Boys’ Club said, “‘’E’s a good ’un.” He was, indeed. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been somewhat firmer during the 
M week, the City having from the outset regarded a 
coal strike as unlikely. The weakness of the 
pound sterling and the franc in New York is partially 
explained by the revelation of the fact that France is not 
in a position to repay the whole of its portion of the Anglo- 
French Loan which falls due for repayment in New York 
next month. The French Government is extending 
$100,000,000 of its indebtedness by means of an 8 per cent. 
Loan, repayable by 1945, but the sinking fund conditions 
are such as to bring the rate the French Government is 
paying up to something like 10 per cent., without reckoning 
the fact that repayment has to be effected in U.S.A. dollars. 
Another joint municipal loan is being floated in London ; 
can it be mere coincidence that all the borrowers are seaside 
towns? If not, it is an indication that the financial houses 
concerned have a plethora of borrowers from which to make 
their composite groups. This seaside loan is for the towns 
of Brighton, Bristol, Portsmouth, Plymouth and Swansea. 
The loan is of the usual 6 per cent. type, repayable in 1950, 
with the right on the part of the borrowers to pay off in 
1940, and the issue price is 95} per cent. 
* a * 


The report of the Argentine Iron and Steel Company has 
recently appeared and makes a very satisfactory showing. 
This is a well-managed undertaking which during the past 
few years has given a good account of itself. The trading 
ay for the past financial year ended 29th February 
ast amounted to £156,672 as against £148,554 for the 
previous year. The Reserve Fund is augmented by £51,500 
and now stands at £174,392, which is considerably in excess 
of the goodwill figure which represented less than one 
— earnings of the Company. The Preference Share- 

olders received 7 per cent. dividend, 1 per cent. of which 
represented a participation in the surplus profits, and the 
Ordinary distribution was 4 per cent. It is stated that, 
according to advices received, the turnover for the four 





months of the current year was over £250,000 a month, or 


at the rate of three million pounds a year. These figures 
show very satisfactory progress, and in view of the economic 
improvement of Argentina the undertaking should do 
even better in the years to come. The Company is be- 
coming less of an importing and more of a manufacturin 

concern, and the strong demand for iron and steel goods 
in the country is likely to attain to very considerable 
dimensions. A large portion of the purchase money for 
this business was paid in Ordinary shares to the original 
Argentine owners of the concern. The deduction of 6s, 
per £ of revenue, for British income tax, falls heavily on 
foreign shareholders, and in this connection the chairman 
remarked that he was afraid that, if the income tax author- 
ities did not take some steps to remedy the unfairness of 
the situation and to relieve people who were living abroad 
from the burdens which were falling upon them, there 
would be an exodus from this country of all the British 
companies operating solely in foreign countries, which 
would mean a very great loss to the public Exchequer and 
to the business community. 

* * * 


Some interest is being displayed in the United States as 
to the course of sugar prices, and a certain section of the 
trade has been prophesying considerably lower prices for 
1921. Other sections of the trade state that it does not 
require any great amount of shrewdness to see that the 
immediate object of this propaganda is to force down the 
selling price of the American beet sugar crop, which would 
be coming to market in a few weeks. Meantime, however, 
Cuban sugar (which, of course, is cane sugar) was selling 
in the United States at 164 cents per lb., which was 6 
cents below the highest recorded price, but still a great 
deal higher than what might be considered normal to-day. 
It is calculated that the sugar consumption of the United 
States this year shows the abnormal increase of between 
15 and 20 per cent., this increase being largely due to 
prohibition ; but it is thought that this rate of increase 
will probably slow down in the second half of the year, 
owing to an increase of unemployment and to freight 
congestion preventing consignments reaching the different 
centres. Market opinion is that until Germany, Austria 
and Hungary are again supplying the United Kingdom 
with 70 to 80 per cent. of her sugar requirements, the 
British-cum-European competition with the United States 
for Cuban sugar will not cease, and this is the ultimate 
factor which will determine the trend of cane sugar prices. 
Thus far there is little prospect of any such thing happening, 
for both Austria and Poland—previously large producers 
—are importing sugar, and the 35 to 40 per cent. increase 
in France’s production anticipated this year will still leave 
her an importing nation. 

* * * 


The accounts for the year ended June, 1920, of Tootal 
Broadhurst, Lee and Co., Ltd., the great Manchester textile 
concern, show a remarkable growth in the net profits, these 
being in excess of the two previous years’ profits put to- 
gether. The following table speaks for itself, except that 
in comparing the actual rate of dividend, it should be 
borne in mind that in both 1918 and 1919 lange bonus 
distributions in the shape of new shares were made : 


To 

General Special 
Year to Ordinary Reserve Alloca- 
June 30 Net Profit Dividend Fund tions. 

£ £ % £ £ 

1915 85,724 .. 26,349 .. 7h.. 5,805 .. 42,000 
1916 104,860 .. 33,124 .. 10 24,195 .. 61,000 
1917 160,909 .. 30,113 .. 10 50,000 .. 50,350 
1918 .. 186,715 .. 40,715 .. 13} 63,836 .. 57,315 
1919 . 249,148 .. 42,3858 .. 10 80,000 .. 110,000 
1920 436,376 .. 84,000 .. 15 120,000 .. 231,797 


This Company is rather fond of giving bonuses to the 
shareholders and, as was mentioned in these notes a year 
ago, it then alsd evolved a bonus scheme for its employees, 
who this year receive 15 per cent. of their aggregate wages. 
This employees’ bonus takes £53,000, and, as it does not 
appear among the appropriations in the profit and loss 
account, it is clear that. it has been included as a charge 
before arriving at the trading profit, so that the profit for 
the year was even greater than appears from the foregoing 
table. A. Emit Davies. 











